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BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

In 1 Vol., Price 2s., 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 



SOME OPINIONS OF THE PBE8S. 

' Since Lever and Carleton passed away, we have bad little of Irish life 
in fiction, and that little has lacked character and power. This new writer 
gives promise of filling the vacant place. . . . This novel contains an 
unusual mixture of plot and sensation, faithful character, study, and 
powerful description. A book to be welcomed and read with delight in 
these times fur its freshness of conception, its racy, rattling humour, and 
its ridiculousness— sometimes so oddly dashed with deep thought — all of 
which combine to attest an exceptional power on the part of the author.' 
British Quarterly Review. 

* Extremely singular, and quite unlike any "other tale that has ever ap- 
peared ; and it has about it a strange fascination. In reading it, one seems 
to be transported into some strange land of poetry and romance. . . . 
Indeed, " The Queen of Connaught " is a series of very skilfully executed 

Sictures, which present a wonderful appearance of reality. Poor Kathleen 
nds out when dying how mistaken her life has been, and she does not 
desire to begin it again. She dies in the arms of the faithful husband 
whom till lately she had never understood, and whose goodness she has 
never doubted, but whose love has followed her to the end and will long 
survive her. A. most touching story indeed, full of pathos and full of 
humour, is this " Queen of Connaught."- Morning Post. 

* A story that combines considerable inventiveness aad plot power with 
racy study of character and fresh picturesque description. . . . Our 
readers will not fail to be struck by the intimate knowledge of Irish ways 
and customs, the subtle instinct for the finer distinguishing traits in Irish 
character ; and they will no doubt appreciate also the sense at once of 
the humour of Irish life, and of the delicacy, the sentiment, and the rough 
defiance and dare-devilry that are so oddly intermingled in it. . . . 
Dramatic force is noticeable throughout, no less than true descriptive 
knack. . . . Alike to those who seek striking incident and picture, 
and those who seek moro solid teaching, " The Queen of Connaught " 
may be very safely recommended.'— Nonconformist. • 

* A very new subject is treated in this story with great freshness and 
vivacity. The tale may be said to be a study of the Irish character and 
temperament ; impartial and thoughtful in its intention, and cleverly 
executed, though the author's contempt for the class of characters chiefly 
described is visible enough. . . . Nothing can be happier or more 
graphic than the author's description of the kind of society which fre- 
quents O'Mara Castle as soon as Kathleen restores the glories of its ancient 
hospitality. The humours of the society that flock there, from Timothy 
Linney, the stately old man who displaces the master of his .house from 
his own chair because he has taken a fancy to it, to Biddy Cranby, the 
poor crazy woman who starves herself, in both senses of the word, to feed 
and clothe her children, are painted with a picturesque breadth and love- 
liness that adds sensibly to one's knowledge of human nature itself. 
. . . It is a most charming study of a subject full of colour, light and 
shadow, and one that rises steadily in interest up to the close. The third 
volume is decidedly the best of the three, and the scene which comes most 
nearly up to the ideal point in power, is the critical scene of the book, 
where Kathleen, drenched by the storm, and alone, faces the conspirators 
against her husband's life, in the dreary solitude of their mountain 
hiding-place. . . . Situations of less intensity are often painted with 
consummate skill. . . . All are etched with a most fuithful and skil- 
ful hand. . . . This tale is full of life, skill, and iuaight.'— Spectator. 
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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

'The author of "The Queen of Connaught" has again given to the 
world an interesting and romantic tale. . . . Very original la the charm 
of the early days of poor Morna's romance, the rugged grandeur of her 
home, the picturesque habits and primitive ceremonies, the tenderness 
and ferocity of her melancholy Celtic kindred.' — Athenaum. 

' Lively and spirited, abounding with fresh conceptions and picturesque 
situations. No more striking locale could have been chosen than Eagle 
Island -a semi-savage islet on the west coast of Ireland, with its primi- 
tive manners and customs, and its strange race of half -Celtic, half -Spanish 
inhabitants. '— Globe. 

* The originality of the story is complete. Its charm lies in the picture 
of a free and unfamiliar life. . . . Foor Morna's return to Eagle Island, 
tired, forsaken, and heartily sick of the unknown world that had seemed 
so charming, makes a touching scene. . . . Certain states of emotion 
—as, for example, the sorrow of Morna, and her bewilderment when she 
finds that Bessom has ceased to love her ; certain aspects of nature in seas 
and mountains— are very delicately and carefully rendered. The mixed 
character of Louanddr, the mate, with his love, which would fain be 
honourable, awakening a certain gentleness in a hardened disposition, is 
also a clever study.'— Pall Mall Gazette. 

1 Unquestionably a book of mark. ... In her word pictures and 
still-life scenes the author is all that could be desired. . . . Morna is 
a very fascinating conception, and drawn with great truth and tenderness 
of feeling.'— Graphic. 

1 We have scarcely a fault to find. ... It may and should be read. 
. . . Morna's savage purity, and, at the same time, her depths of 
passion, are most admirably drawn. The book is an excellent piece of 
work. ' — Academy. 

1 This fresh and unconventional romance, whose charm is in its vivid 
delineations of the weird inhabitants of Eagle Island, and of the varying 
aspects of this lone spot in the ocean, according to whether the Atlantic 
peacefully laps its shores or dashes with the fury of the tempest on its 
rocks.' — Illustrated London News. 

~ ' We may possibly find in its author a worthy successor, though in a 
somewhat different line, to those great bygone delineators of Irish life 
and character whose names have become household words. . . . Con- 
sidered merely as a telling story, " The Dark Colleen " is admirable. The 
pictures of the simple peasant life upon Eagle Island, with its alternate 
toil and merry-making, its dangers and its pleasures, give a delightful 
impression of the inhabitants of the solitary spot. . . . These the 
author has portrayed in a manner which is obviously the result of know- 
ledge and actual observation, and is worthy of all praise.'— Morning Post. 

1 A novel which possesses the rare and valuable quality of novelty . . . 
the scenery will be strange to most readers, and in many passages the 
aspects of Nature are very cleverly described.. Moreover, the book is a 
study of a very curious and interesting state of society. . . . The life 
is that of people as unsophisticated and as much their own rulers as the 
dwellers in the woodland villages in George Sand's " Maitres Sonneurs." 
. . . A novel which no novel reader should miss, and which people who 
generally shun novels may go out of their way to enjoy.'— Saturday 
Review. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The carriage which in the morning had 
carried away the Colonel and the two 
girls did not return to the Park until 
nearly seven o'clock. So Lottie and 
Carrie, remembering that company was 
expected, rushed at once to their rooms 
to dress for dinner. 

Lottie's toilet, though rather elaborate, 
was quickly made — the habit of having 
to change her dress between the acts 
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having taught her to be unusually speedy 
in the matter of dressing; so, while 
Carrie, in her usual untidy dishabille, 
was still before the glass struggling with 
the curling-irons, Lottie made her ap- 
pearance completely dressed for the 
evening. 

'Beady?' said Carrie, turning to her 
sister, and almost burning her finger 
with the. hot irons. ' So you are, I 
declare, and looking as nice as can be. 
How I do hate to be hurried and flurried ; 
it always makes me nervous, and as long 
again as I otherwise should be. Go 
down, do, there's a dear — if you are 
there they won't notice that I'm late/ 

' Can't I help you, Carrie ?' 

' No ; if you wait you'll only make 
me more nervous than I am. I'm all 
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on the fidget listening for that blessed 
bell. Go down, dear, and I'll ring for 
Osborne.' 

So Lottie, obedient to her sister's com- 
mand, left the room and tripped lightly 
down stairs. 

She certainly looked very much prettier 
than she had ever done in her life 
before — off the stage. 

Her graceful little figure was arrayed 
in a white satin dress which had 
already done public duty. Her neck 
and arms were bare, save for the 
few rows of pearls that she wore ; 
her soft golden hair was cropped close, 
and lay in little curls all over her head ; 
her eyes were sparkling with delight, 
while her cheeks were flushed so brightly 
that Mrs. Crowe, when she saw them, 
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at once came to the conclusion that the 
colour was an artificial one. 

Lottie pushed open the drawing-room 
door, entered a few steps, then paused. 
The room was empty ; after all it was 
early — there was no necessity for so much 
hurry. She would run back and tell 
Carrie, and put her more at her ease. 
She half turned, and was about to retreat, 
when she was again arrested. 

* How do you do, Miss Fane ?' said a 
voice which belonged to a man, but which 
was perfectly unfamiliar to Lottie; 'it is 
Miss Fane, isn't it ? You were coming 
into the room, I know. I hope my being 
here hasn't made you wish to go out 
again?' 

' That it certainly has not/ returned 
Lottie; 'I was going back because I 
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thought no one was here. I imagined 
the room was empty.' 

' Now that you find it is not, you'll 
come in, won't you ?' 

' Yes/ 

She moved across the floor, glancing 
up meanwhile to see who her companion 
might be. To her amazement, he wap a 
young man, stylishly dressed, and very 
good-looking. He stood in orthodox 
British fashion with his back to the fire, 
his feet planted firmly and well apart, 
and his hands behind him. On the rug 
at his feet reposed three dogs — one a 
lazy-looking black Newfoundland, the other 
a mastiff, with a lion-like head and mane, 
while the third was a rough -coated 
terrier, so small it could have reposed 
comfortably in Lottie's hands. The dogs 
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looked up, but did not attempt to 
move ; the young man nodded, smiled, 
and came forward with extended right 
hand. 

* I see we shall be friends/ he said ; 
6 let me introduce myself, as our amiable 
hostess isn't here to do it for me. My 
name is Weathersby V 

Lottie Fane, although a very nice girl 
indeed, was by no means perfect, if per- 
fection means utter indifference to the 
pleasures of the world. She always took 
a great deal more delight in talking to a 
man than a woman, and the pleasure was 
invariably increased by several degrees if 
the man happened to have the advantage 
of youth and good looks on his side. 
She therefore gave her hand to Mr. 
Weathersby with a certain amount of 
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pleasure , and allowed him to press it 
with great cordiality before he let it 
go again. 

' Miss Fane/ he said, in a tone as 
familiar as if he had known her all his 
life, € I'm going to reward you for coming 
in, I will give you the most comfortable 
and most becoming seat in the room, if 
you will promise one thing ! ' 

'What is it? I must know before I 
promise, for I may not be able to keep 
my word.' 

' Oh yes, you can do that easily, if you 
will. Look at this settee/ and he drew 
forward an elegant little double-seated 
one. ' The seats on it are the most 
comfortable in the room. You shall 
have one of them now, if you will 
promise to take it after dinner, and cover 
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up the other with the train of your dress 
until I come in !' 

She looked up and laughed. 

' You know not what you ask/ she 
said, with a theatrical turn of her head 
and hand. ' There is to be a party. By 
the time the evening comes, you will wish 
somebody else was on the settee.' 

' Do you think so ? — well, perhaps I 
might. Old Mrs. Henderson, for example, 
who covers her bald head with a flaxen 
wig and sports a glass eye. Mrs. Miffins, 
who isn't ashamed of her grey hair and 
crossed eyes, but talks about nothing but 
her interminable seven cats. Yes; with 
these kind of enchantresses about me, I 
dare say I might wish you off the 
settee V 

Lottie sank down contentedly on the 
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seat mentioned, and laid her hand on the 
mastiff's head. 

' I didn't know Colonel Sedgemore kept 
dogs/ she said. 

' Neither does he — these are mine/ 

' Yours V 

'Yes; I got my man to bring them 
down this afternoon. The poor brutes 
get no exercise in town, so when I come 
to Sedgemore I generally have them with 
me/ 

He was evidently going to stay, then. 
Lottie looked up to ask him the question, 
when the drawing-room door opened, and 
Mrs. Crowe came in. 

There was no chance just then of any 
further private conversation ; the guests 
began to arrive, and the room soon filled 
up. Lottie was formally introduced to each 
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one by Mrs. Crowe, but Mr. Weathersby 
welcomed them all as old friends. Then 
the footman announced that dinner was 
ready, and Mrs. Crowe paired off her 
guests. 

Upon Colonel Sedgemore devolved the 
very disagreeable duties of host. He 
cast one longing glance at Lottie, then 
offered his arm to the more mature lady 
with the glass eye. Prim little Doctor 
Perkins was delivered over to the tender 
mercies of Mrs. Muffins ; then Mrs. Crowe 
turned to the young man who still stood 
with his back to the fire. 

' Fred, will you take down Miss Fane V 
and Fred, stepping forward eagerly, took 
Lottie's little hand in his, and drew it on 
his arm. 

How that dinner passed off — what was 
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done and said by the various members 
of the company, Lottie to her dying 
day could never tell. She only remem- 
bered sitting in a dim, delicious dream, 
listening to Mr. Weathersby's musical 
voice, which, sunk to an undertone, 
retailed his pleasant stories of life in 
London. 

However, the dinner passed swiftly 
enough — too swiftly by far for Lottie. 
At length she knew that the hostess's 
sign had been given, for the ladies rose. 
Lottie rose also. 

'Don't forget to keep my seat for me,' 

whispered her companion ; then he held 

open the dining-room door, and the train 
of ladies passed out. 

What a relief to get into the cool 

air of the hall ! Lottie's cheeks were 
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burning as if she had drunk copiously 
of her host's champagne, whereas she 
had only sipped daintily at half a glass 
full. She was longing to cool her parched 
lips with some of the fruit which, according 
to the invariable custom at Sedge more, 
was placed in the drawing-room, but 
no sooner had she reached the door 
than she was taken possession of by 
Carrie. 

4 Lottie, I want you,' said that im- 
petuous young lady, and she linked her 
arm in Lottie's and led her up to the 
bedroom. 

The stitching of Carrie's dress had 
come to pieces, and while Lottie was 
repairing the damage with pins, Carrie 
said : 

' Lottie, you've made another conquest !' 
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' What do you mean ¥ returned her 
sister. 

' Whom do I mean, you should say/ 
returned Carrie. 'Why, Mr. Fred 
Weathersby, to be sure. My dear, in 
consequence of having been taken down 
to dinner by the female raven, our hostess, 
I had nothing to do but watch you, and 
I tell you he's over head and ears in 

love with you already. Oh, what a good 
thing it is you are not regularly engaged 
to the Colonel! And now a word of 
advice. Don't you let the flirtation get 
any stronger until I find out from Mistress 
Osborne who Mr. Fred Weathersby may 
be/ 

' Carrie, what's coming to you ¥ ex- 
claimed her sister indignantly. ' What is 
Mr. Weathersby to us ¥ 
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' Nothing at present, my dear, but 
there is no knowing what he may be.' 

'It's disgraceful of you to take advan- 
tage of chattering servants in order to 
pry into the private affairs of everybody 
in the house.' 

* Do you think so ? Well, I don't see 
it. If people are fools enough to keep 
servants who can't hold their tongues, I 
don't see that I am to blame for taking 
advantage of their idiotcy. There, go 
down again, dear, and say I've a head- 
ache.' 

But Lottie flatly refused to go unless 
her sister accompanied her, and so firm 
was she in her resolve, that at length Carrie 
had to yield, and the two went down 
together. 

The ladies had formed themselves into 
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a little ring, and while sipping their wine 
and eating their nuts chatted comfortably 
about all the uninteresting gossip of the 
place. A little apart from the group, 
on one of the seats of the famous blue 
satin settee, lounged Fred Weathersby. 
The moment the door opened he rose 
with some alacrity and looked at Lottie, 
but as her eyes were turned in another 
direction, he spoke. 

' Miss Fane, I can recommend this 
seat.' 

Lottie shook her head. 

' I don't think I should like it, thank 
you. I am hot, and it is too near the 
fire/ 

1 1 will draw it to a cool place/ 

'No, pray do not. I don't like such 
low seats/ 
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She moved towards the fruit -table, took 
a high uncomfortable chair, and began 
to talk to Mrs. Muffins, the curate's 
aunt. 




CHAPTEK II. 

Colonel Sepgemore left the house early 
the next morning, and set off towards 
the rabbit-warren in the hope of finding 
Lottie there — but he was disappointed* 
The rabbits, emboldened by the solitude, 
sat about in little groups, and ate their 
breakfast with some comfort; these and 
the meek-eyed, smooth-skinned deer were 
the only living things abroad. 

The Colonel had made so sure of find- 
ing Lottie, that he had not thought it 
worth while, before leaving the house, to 
question the servants as to her where- 

VOL. II. 18 
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abouts; so after a prolonged search in 
the grounds, he came to the conclusion 
that his little love was still tranquilly 
sleeping. 

But she was not. She had passed a 
very wretched night, and had not closed 
her eyes since the clock had chimed six. 
For a time she lay awake ; then, growing 
weary, she rose. But on that morning 
her dressing seemed to demand more time 
than usual ; at all events, she lingered 
over it until the second gong had sounded, 
and she felt pretty sure that every member 
of the family must be in the breakfast- 
room. She went down, and was glad to 
find her calculations were not wrong. 
They were all there. The Colonel took 
her two hands in his, called her a little 
lie-a-bed, and told her of his fruitless 
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search in the park, Mrs. Crowe, who 
was busy with the urn, gave her a 
polite ' Good morning/ and then she 
found her hand taken again and slightly- 
pressed. 

' Good morning, Miss Fane!' said Mr. 
Weathersby; then, as he made way for 
her to pass to her seat, he murmured: 
* Little tyrant ! But I will be revenged/ 

Th$ post had come in, and Lottie saw 
two letters lying beside her plate; She 
lifted them ; then, after looking at them 
in a nervous sort of way, laid them down 
again. 

The Colonel noticed this. 

' Head them, my dear/ he said ; ' don't 
stand upon ceremony when there's an 
interesting budget of home news.' 

Lottie obeyed. 

18—2 
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She broke the seal of the first letter, 
which was from her mother, read it, then 
handed it to Carrie. Then she opened 
the other, read it, and laid it down with 
a smile. 

' Good news, Lottie ?' asked the 
Colonel. 

' I suppose so. It's from Mr. Caterer ; 
he says every seat in the theatre is booked 
for the first three weeks of "Endymion." 
The business with "Dick Whittington " 
has fallen off so much that he is anxious 
to change the bill !' 

Carrie drew herself up, and laughed 
heartily. 

'Another feather in the cap of the 
Fanes/ she said. ' So soon as we're out 
of the bill, down go the receipts to zero. 
I shall write and tell Ma, and give 
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her a hint to ask for a rise for the 
baby. Do you know/ suddenly turning 
to Mrs. Crowe, ' I believe we're Mascottes. 
Lottie's number one, because her dxawing 
powers are the strongest. I, being her 
honoured under-study, am number two/ 

' Mascottes ?' 

'Yes; you've seen the piece, haven't 
you?' 

'No.' 

' Good gracious ! I thought everybody 
had. I should certainly go, if I were you. 
I'll get you seats with pleasure.' 

' I am much obliged, but I would rather 
not go to a theatre !' 

' Not go to a theatre ! — then how in 
the world do you manage to pass your 
time ?' said Carrie. 

' Very profitably indeed, Miss Fane. I 
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do my best to prepare myself and my 
fellow creatures for the glorious life that 
is to come/ 

' Oh, indeed !' said Carrie ; ' very nice 
and very self-sacrificing of you, I am 
sure; but I never can understand why 
people should go through the exceedingly 
disagreeable process of being born, if 
they're not to enjoy themselves a little 
when they get here ! For myself, I'm in 
no great hurry to die. It's better to 
content ourselves with the ills we have, 
than fly to others which we know not 
of!' 

Here Lottie thought it prudent to in- 
terfere. 

'Be quiet, Carrie/ she said. Then 
she turned apologetically to her hostess, 
'Carrie doesn't know much about any- 
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thing outside the theatre/ she said. ' We 
ought to love it, for it is our living, and 
has been for generations past/ 

' And I ought to love it/ chimed in 
the Colonel, ' for it was by means of the 
theatre that I first met you/ 

The weather had changed since early 
morning. By the time everybody had 
finished breakfast they were startled by 
the sound of heavily falling rain. The 
Colonel looked disappointed, for he had 
planned a nice excursion, during which 
he would have found himself alone with 
Lottie, but no one else seemed to mind. 
Carrie made her escape as soon as possible, 
and ran up to her room to write her 
letters. Mrs. Crowe vowed she had 
something of very great moment to dis- 
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cuss with her brother, and asked Mr. 
Weathersby if he would show Miss Fane 
the picture gallery, if he had no im- 
portant work to do. When Mrs. Crowe 
made this proposition the Colonel was 
not in the room : having made it, the 
lady, without waiting for an answer, left 
the room also. 

Lottie's first impulse was to refuse a 
sight of the pictures; her next to rise, 
take Mr. Weathersby's proffered arm, and 
walk away with him. 

The picture gallery at Sedgemore con- 
sisted of a suite of several rooms, very 
much resembling those at Hampton Court 
Palace. The ceilings were beautifully 
painted, the floors, of brightly polished oak, 
were strewn with wild beasts' skins, which 
had been brought by the Colonel from 
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India. The windows, low and old- 
fashioned, were fitted with window-seats, 
while on the walls Jiang a collection of 
the choicest works of art. When the 
two reached the rooms, Mr. Weathersby 
threw himself carelessly on one of the 
window -seats, while Lottie began to 
examine the pictures. They were very 
beautiful, most of them, but Lottie soon 
found that the pictures which interested 
her the most were the family portraits. 
What a collection! There were the re- 
presentatives of the house of Sedgemore 
for countless generations. There was the 
Colonel : first as a little boy holding on 

4 

to the mane of a shaggy pony; then as 
an officer in full uniform, standing with 
half-drawn sword ; there was Mrs. Crowe 
in gorgeous silk-raiment and stiffly starched 
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ruffles, looking like Queen Elizabeth in 
her severest mood. But where was Mr. 
Weathersby ? Lottie looked and looked 
in vain: presently she was aroused by 
the sound of that young gentleman's 
voice. 

'Miss Fane/ said he, coming up close 
to her, < there is no chance of our being 
disturbed for ten minutes or so, therefore 
I mean to have an explanation. Tell 
me now, why did you snub me last 
night r 

' Snub you ?' 

' Yes. Why did you deliberately refuse 
to occupy a certain seat simply because 
you knew I should have taken the one 
beside you ?' 

' I told you it was too low.' 

' 1 know you did, but that wasn't 
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why you refused it. . . . Miss Fane, do 
you mean to snub me every day during 
the next week ?' 

< Why r 

'Because if you do, I may as well 
go back to town. JDo you know why 
I came here ? No ? Well I'll tell you. 
When I heard that the gov'nor had invited 
our charming " Queen of Hearts/' I 
packed up my traps and came to Sedge- 
more. I had all sorts of plans in my 
head. I thought " I'll take her riding, 
driving, and skating," but of course you'll 
knock all these plans to the earth/ 

1 Shall I ? ... Do you come often to 
Sedgemore ?' 

1 As often as I get weary of town, but 
never at this time of year unless there's 
some special attraction. Am I right ?' 
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i I suppose so/ 

' Do you know. Miss Fane, I was once 
invited to meet you at dinner. Why 
didn't you appear ?' 

1 1 can't answer conundrums,' laughed 

Lottie. i What house was it at ?' 

< The Star and Garter/ 

i And the hostess ?' 

' There wasn't one. It was a host — 
Lord Liston !' 

4 Oh !' 

' He invited you, didn't he ?' 

' Yes/ 

' And why didn't you come ?' 

*I don't know — I never thought about 
it. I get so many letters like that, that 
I have got not to take much notice of 
them/ 

i He made sure you'd come !' 
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'Did he?— I don't think he'll invite 
me again/ said Lottie quietly. 

'Why?' 

4 Don't you know ?— Well, I think I 
might tell you. He came to the theatre 
one night — rather intoxicated, I fancy — 
took one of the stage-boxes, and began 
calling me quite loudly, u Lottie," and 
" darling." I went on as long as I 
could, but at last I could bear it no 
longer. I stood, pointed at him, and 
said : " Turn out that man who is in- 
sulting me!" In a moment he was 
mobbed by the gallery boys, turned out 
of the box, and thoroughly well beaten/ 

• By Jove !' 

' Didn't it serve him right V 

€ Why, of course it did. Awfully good 
story. I must tell that to Mrs. Crowe/ 
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' Oh no, please don't !' 

< Eh, why not ?' 

' Oh, because I shouldn't like her to 
know. She has such a dreadful hatred 
of the theatre already, and it would only 
make her think shocking things of me. 
Don't — don't — you understand ?' 

He smiled. 

' Well, then, if I do this that you ask, 
you'll promise me one thing/ 

< What is it ?' 

1 Never to snub me again !' 



An hour later, when Lottie, with glow- 
ing cheeks and sparkling eyes, ran into 
Carrie's room, she found that young lady 
sealing her last letter. 

i There !' she exclaimed, ' now I can 
go to lunch feeling I've earned it. You 
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needn't write, Lottie. When my letters 
arrive Ma and Pa will become perfectly 
well acquainted with the private history 
of everybody in the house — everybody, 
that is/ she added suddenly, 'but Mr. 
Weathersby. I've yet to find out who 
Mr. Weathersby is !' 




CHAPTEK m. 



During the few days which followed, the 
sisters, though living under the same roof 
and sleeping almost in the same room, 
had very little private talk with each 
other; but on the night of the fifth day 
Carrie walked into her sister's room to 
have what she called a comfortable chat 
by the fire. Carrie had retired early that 
night; once in her room, she put on her 
dressing-gown and slippers, and sat down 
by her fire to read through the exceed- 
ingly long letter which had reached her 
that day. 
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She was only in the middle of it when 
the clock struck twelve; the door opened 
and Lottie came in. Lottie still wore 
her dinner dress, and had a soft white 
woollen shawl wrapped about her head 
and shoulders. She looked astonished 
and not over-pleased at seeing Carrie. 

' I thought you had gone to bed, 
Carrie !' she said. ' Is your headache 
better ?' 

' I haven't had one !' returned Carrie 
promptly. 

* No ? — Why, I am sure you said ' 

' Why, of course I did — it was only a 
polite way of taking my leave, for I'd a 
long letter I wanted to read. ... Sit 
down, Lottie, I want to have a chat. . . . 
Lottie — a word of advice. If the Colonel 
asks you again to marry him, do it — 
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don't you throw him over for Mr. Fred. 
Weathersby !' 

Lottie's cheeks grew crimson ; her eyes 
flashed angrily. 

' If that's what yon want to talk about, 
Carrie, you'd better go to bed !' 

i But I don't mean to go to bed, for 
all that,' said Carrie decidedly. 'Now, 
Lottie, be reasonable; they say women 
always quarrel when a man comes between 
them ; but we won't do it, will we ? . . . 
Lottie, come, be friends, dear — I want to 
tell you a bit of news/ 

And the girls, who were really very 
fond of each other, exchanged a kiss, and 
sat down together by the fire. 

' Lottie,' began Carrie, cautiously feel- 
ing her way, i you've been a good deal 
with Mr. Weathersby lately, and I'm 
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afraid it's been my fault, for I've always 
taken possession of the Colonel in order 
to leave you two alone ; but tell me, has 
the young gentleman confided to you any- 
thing about himself?' 

1 Not much/ 

' You know, of course, although he calls 
the Colonel the governor, and Mrs. Crowe 
aunt, he is no more their relation than we 
are?' 

'Yes, I know that,' assented Lottie; 
' he told me once his father was the 
Colonel's dearest friend, that he was shot 
down in battle by the Colonel's side, and 
that with his dying breath he made the 
Colonel promise to look after his only 
child/ 

' Quite right,' said Carrie ; ' he did, 
and the Colonel, who is the soul of honour 
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and goodness, took to the child for the 
father's sake. He brought him up almost 
as his own son, and everybody looks 
upon him as Colonel Sedgemore's heir. 
Now, that's one side of the picture. I've 
got another. The other day, when I was 
writing to Fanny Coleman, I happened to 
mention his name. This is her reply. 
Shall I read it, Lottie ?' 

Lottie nodded. Curiosity had already 
overcome indignation. Carrie took up a 
closely written sheet of note-paper, and 
read : 

'"Know Mr. Fred Weathersby?— I 
should think I did, my dear. Why, at 
present he is to my certain knowledge the 
lover of Clara Harkaway, who is under 
the protection of the Duke of Bland. 
He is a regular gay Lothario, I can tell 
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you, and has been the means of breaking 
off several connections; bat after his 
little escapades he always returns re- 
pentant to Clara, and pretends he has 
been the victim of designing woman's 
art. It was he who made love to that 
unfortunate Eose Harrington, the reigning 
theatrical beauty of two seasons. She 
was completely gone about him, and was 
fool enough to run away with him, think- 
ing he meant to marry her, but he didn't. 
When he got tired of her he returned 
to Clara, and in order to make his peace, 
he delivered up ali the letters of the un- 
fortunate Eose — a sneaky thing to do at 
the best — and assured Clara he had been 
the victim of a designing woman again. 
When Clara came to the theatre at night, 
she brought the letters with her and read 
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them aloud in the green-room. She lent 
them to all her friends, and made it so 
hot for the unfortunate [Harrington that 
she buried herself in obscurity, took to 
drink, and died of delirium tremens." ' 

' Now, Lottie/ said Carrie, as she folded 
her letter, ' I fancy the less we see of Mr. 
Fred Weathersby, the better.' 

Lottie did not reply. She had left 
her seat and was busy undressing. 

Carrie watched her narrowly. Presently 
she said: 

' Lottie, has Fred Weathersby made love 
to you at all ?' 

Lottie turned towards her sister a face 
crimson with indignation. 

' What is that to you ?' she said. Then 
she continued quickly, * Carrie, if you go 
on as you have done lately, I think I 
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shall learn to hate yon. As for Fanny 
Coleman, I always knew she was a 
scandal-monger, but this time 'tis you 
who are the worst of the two/ 

' Good heavens, Lottie 1 — what have I 
done V exclaimed Carrie, 

' What have you done !' returned Lottie 
indignantly ; ' there isn't a discreditable 
thing that you haven't done since you 
came here. It wasn't the work of a 
lady to begin questioning that chatter- 
ing servant the moment you arrived ; 
it was worse to urge Fanny Coleman 
to tell a lot of lies about a man 
whom Colonel Sedgemore respects and 
loves.' 

' Fanny has told the truth.' 

' 1 don't believe it. I don't believe a 
syllable of it.' 
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' Very well — good night !' 

'Goodnight!' 

Carrie lingered just a moment to see 
if Lottie would turn, but she did not ; 
so for the first time in their lives the 
two girls went to bed in anger. 

Lottie was very angry, but as soon as 
she got into bed the very height of her 
anger subsided, and she had a good cry. 
Why she did all this she could not explain, 
even to herself. She said to herself 
again and again it was nothing to her 
what Mr. Weathersby had done or was 
likely to do, and yet she was cut to the 
heart because a chattering little ballet- 
girl had written disparagingly about him. 
Again she avowed it was respect for her 
own profession — not a silly girlish in- 
fatuation for Mr. Weathersby — which 
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pained her. He, and such men as he, 
had no right to treat actresses as they 
did: it was shameful, degrading to all 
concerned. As for Mr. Weathersby him- 
self, although he was a man, and there- 
fore considered privileged by respectable 
people, Lottie inwardly avowed he was 
no better than the women whom he ruined 
and then affected to despise. She would 
let him see that she would not countenance 
such conduct, even in a man; she would 
have a very firm reckoning with him in 
the morning. 

But in the morning Lottie found herself 
positively ill. Every vestige of colour 
had left her cheeks, and her head was 
like lead. While she herself was still 
lying in bed, she heard Carrie dressing. 
Presently that young lady, fully equipped 
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for the day, passed into the adjoining 
room to see what her sister was about. 

She entered rather haughtily, with the 
remembrance of their quarrel still upon 
her; but the moment she looked upon 
Lottie's face all her anger vanished* She 
ran across the room, and in her boisterous 
but affectionate way threw her arms about 
her sister's neck. 

' Lottie,' she said, c what on earth is 
the matter with you ?' 

At this proof of Carrie's generosity 
Lottie was completely overcome. Her 
kisses were intermingled with sobs. 

' We'll never quarrel again, Lottie, will 
we ?' said Carrie. 

' No, dear — never !' returned her sister ; 
' and, Carrie, I think we ought to go 
home. I don't feel well this morning, 
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and I wouldn't be ill here for the 
world !' 

* Of course you wouldn't/ said Carrie ; 
* but perhaps you'll be better by-and-by. 
Don't attempt to get up. Ill say you've 
a headache and want your breakfast in 
bed.' 

She darted into her room and re- 
appeared with a bottle and a newspaper; 
the bottle was full of eau-de-cologne, which 
she began sprinkling on her sister's fore- 
head. When she had finished that, she 
handed Lottie the paper. 

* Here you are, Lottie,' she said. 
' Charlie sent me the Era to show how 
old Caterer is advertising your reappear- 
ance. Amuse yourself with that till I 
come back again !' and with another hearty 
kiss, Carrie bounced off. 
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The interview had done Lottie good ; 
she certainly felt a good deal the better 
for it. She opened the paper, looked 
at the long advertisement which Mr. 
Caterer had devoted to her, glanced down 
the column of theatrical gossip, and 
found one paragraph which referred to 
herself. 

' We are heartily glad to hear that 
Miss Lottie Fane is spending her well- 
deserved holiday in the country. The 
gifted young lady, accompanied by her 
sister, is at present the guest of Colonel 
Sedgemore, of Sedgemore Park.' 

Lottie smiled as she read. 

i What a wonderful man Mr. Caterer is, 
to be sure !' she murmured ; then she put 
the paper aside, and got up. 

She had just finished dressing, and 
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had arrayed herself in a pretty pink 
dressing-gown which became her well, 
when the door of her room burst boister- 
ously open, and Carrie, looking very ex- 
cited, came in. She was followed by 
Osborne, the lady's-maid, who carried 
Lottie's breakfast on a tray. The moment 
the maid disappeared, Carrie flounced down 
into a chair, and exclaimed : 

' Lottie, something has happened, as 
sure as you're there !' 

Lottie stared at her sister in trembling 
agitation. 

' Anybody dead ?' she said, * anybody 
ill ? — any bad news from home, 
Carrie ?' 

* No — no news from home,' said Carrie ; 
' but something black brewing for you and 
me, or my name isn't Carrie Fane.' 
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i For heaven's sake, Carrie, tell me what 
it is !' exclaimed her sister. 

' My dear, I would if I could/ returned 
Carrie ; < but the fact is, I'm as ignorant 
of it all as you are. I only go by 
signs, and I tell you the signs don't 
look promising. When I went down this 
morning I found our amiable trio in the 
breakfast-room, looking as if a bombshell 
had suddenly exploded in the middle of 
them. The Colonel was very much 
agitated, Lottie, and looked sadly down ; 
but Mrs. Crowe, though she had a 
sympathetic whine in her voice, could 
not hide her satisfaction ; as for Mr. 
Weathersby, he stood like a tailor's block, 
pulling and biting that moustache of his, 

■ 

but giving no sign of feeling one way or 
the other.' 
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' Well — well !' said Lottie impatiently, 
as Carrie paused, c do go on, dear!' 

'Well, the moment I appeared, the 
Colonel asked for you — said were you not 
coming down, as he wanted to see you at 
once.' 

< Whatever for ?' 

' I don't know. I told him you were 
not well ; and, to judge from his face, one 
would fancy I had told him you were 
about to depart to a better sphere. He 
asked Mrs. Crowe to come up and see 
you, but I very soon put a stop to that ; 
then he insisted upon loading this tray 
with all sorts of nice things — look ! there's 
enough breakfast for a dozen ; and as I 
came out of the room again, he said: 
" Give my love to her, Carrie, and tell 
her I want to see her on a matter of 
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importance to us both." While I answered 
him, I managed to steal a glance at 
Mrs. Crowe — her face looked perfectly 
thunderous !' 

Lottie said nothing. She was pretty 
well aware of the nature of the private 
communication which the Colonel had to 
make ; but she was puzzled at his reason 
for wishing to make it to-day. Six days 
before he had given her a distinct promise 
not to speak again of marriage for one 
month. Lottie knew it must be something 
of great importance to make him break his 
word. 

1 Lottie/ said Carrie presently, * will 
you see the Colonel ?' 

' Of course I will/ 

' Then eat your breakfast, dear, and 
just let me give you a suspicion of 
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4^f rouge. You're awfully pale this morn- 
ing.' . 

Lottie took her breakfast, but firmly 

rejected the rouge. 

1 Now, Carrie/ she said, * go and tell 
the Colonel I'm waiting for him in his 
room.' 

Without giving herself time to think, 
she left the room with Carrie ; and while 
that young lady, with a happily bounding 
heart, went skipping downstairs to deliver 
her message, Lottie walked sedately into 
the Colonel's private room. 

She had not been there many minutes 
when the Colonel came in. He certainly 
was very much agitated, and he looked 
pale, but his inquiries were first for 
Lottie. 

' You are not well ?' he said, as he 
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took her hand and kept it; 'you are 
looking as pale as you did in London, 
Lottie.' 

Lottie smiled. 

' It is ungrateful of me not to look 
better,' she said, 'for I have been very 
happy at Sedgemore.' 

i That is good news,' he said. 
' Lottie/ he added, * do you remember 
a certain morning walk we took- together 
six days ago ?' 

' Yes/ murmured Lottie ; ' I remem- 
ber.' 

' I made you a promise then, and when 
I made it I meant to keep it. But, 
Lottie, I've come to ask you to release 
me from that promise — I've come to ask 
you to give a final answer to my question 
— Yes, or No !' 
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He paused for a moment, then he con- 
tinned : 

« Heaven knows I don't want to press 
you, child, but the time has come when 
it is a matter of life and death to me. 
I received the news this morning that 
my regiment is ordered into service ; in 
a week, perhaps less, I must start with 
my comrades for the Cape ; my one 
thought, Lottie, is the thought of leaving 

YOU.' 

' You are going to the war — you are 
going to fight,' she said. 'Oh, Colonel 
SedgemoreP 

6 Yes/ said the Colonel ; ' I an}, going 
to fight, but that need not make your little 
hands tremble so. I am a hardened old 
soldier, remember ; but I could go to my 
duty with a braver heart if I knew there 
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was one little girl waiting to give me a 
welcome when I came back again/ 

Lottie looked steadily at him. 

6 And you want me to say that when 
you come back I will be your wife ?' 

' Yes, Lottie.' 

i Well, you have had time to think of 
it,' said Lottie, c and yet you ask me 
again.' 

' And yet I ask you again/ repeated the 
Colonel. ' Do you think, Lottie, you 
will ever be able to care for me ?' 

' Colonel Sedgemore/ said Lottie 
earnestly, * I do care for you now ; if 
I had cared for you a little less, or — or a 
little more, I think I should have said 
" Yes " to you long ago/ 

The Colonel looked puzzled, so Lottie 
went on : 
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I You are so kind, you have been so 
good, that I wouldn't wrong you for the 
world, and if you were to despise me 
or find that I had deceived you, I think 
it would break my heart.' 

* Deceive me ! — you V said the Colonel 
incredulously ; and Lottie firmly replied : 

i I will not deceive you — I — I don't 
think I love you, Colonel Sedgemore.' 

The Colonel started, but Lottie went 
hastily on : 

I I mean I don't love you in a romantic 
way, like young girls ought to love, but 
I like you, and I respect you ; and if, 
knowing all this, you still wish me to 
marry you, I will do so, and perhaps 
afterwards love may come.' 

'Yes,' said the Colonel; Move will 
come.' 
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He. took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

'You have given me strength to face 
the world/ he said ; * Lottie, my darling 
little girl, those words of yours have made 
me love you more and more.' 



Lottie spent a good part of that day 
in the Colonel's room. Part of the time 
the lovers were alone; afterwards they 
were joined hy Carrie, who was over- 
joyed at the good news. And when 
Carrie came in, the Colonel left the two 
girls together for a while, and went down- 
stairs alone, at Lottie's particular request, 
to communicate his good fortune to his 
sister and Mr. Weathershy. Lottie had a 
peculiar dread of facing Mrs. Crowe, and 
she conjured up all sorts of cold greetings 
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and haughty injured looks. She was very 
much surprised, therefore, when, on going 
down to dinner with the Colonel, she 
actually received an embrace from Mrs. 
Crowe, and a cordial hand-shake from 
Mr. Weathersby. Her health was drunk 
at dinner that night, in the Colonel's best 
champagne, and Mrs. Crowe actually took 
the trouble to rise from her seat, and 
bestow another embrace upon the bride- 
elect before she sipped her foaming wine. 
Then, while the congratulations were 
going round, Mrs. Crowe fixed her eyes 
upon Lottie's blushing face and thought : 
i There is many a slip between the cup 
and the lip. What a blessing it is that 
my dear brother is called away before he 
can possibly make her the mistress of 
Sedgemore.' 



! 




CHAPTER IV. 

The engagement between Lottie and the 
Colonel once made a certainty, things 
seemed to go along merrily enough; and 
in her secret heart Lottie rejoiced again 
at the good sense which had led her to 
accept so brave a heart as the Colonel's. 
The morning which followed that evening 
when Lottie's health had been drunk, and 
her name coupled with that of the Colonel, 
Mr. Fred Weathersby had returned to 
town ; and after his departure Lottie 
found that her feeling for him had merely 
been a slight girlish admiration, which 
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had faded almost with the fading of his 
face. 

1 If he had remained here and had 
made violent love to me, I am afraid I 
might have become very silly about him/ 
confessed Lottie to Carrie one night as 
the two girls sat by the bedroom fire; 
* girls often do silly things, yon know, 
Carrie, and severely repent of them after- 
wards/ 

' As yon would have done/ said 
Carrie, * if you had married Fred 
Weathersby !' 

1 Of course ; don't I know it, and don't 
they all know it ? and yet they marry 
them all the same ! I suppose it isn't in 
human nature to love a man merely for 
his good qualities. I never met anybody 
who did it yet/ 
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* But surely, Lottie,' said Carrie in alarm, 
* you don't love Fred Weathersby ?' 

' No, dear, certainly not,' returned 
Lottie ; * I'm only saying I might have 
done so, if it hadn't been for the Colonel. 
I might have done so/ pursued Lottie, 
determined to be truthful at all hazards, 
' if the Colonel's regiment had not been 
suddenly called away. Carrie, the Colonel, 
in my own despite, has saved me.' 

'Go on, dear,' said Carrie; ' you can't 
say too much in favour of the Colonel to 
me. He is the dearest — the kindest old 
thing in the world ; but I should certainly 
like to have the smothering of his 
sister !' 

* Carrie, don't ! I firmly believe Mrs. 
Crowe is beginning to like us.' 

Carrie opened her eyes their widest; 
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before she could get out a word, however, 
Lottie went on : 

' When you come to think of it, Carrie, 
it was only natural she should feel a little 
angry just at first; we might have 
known, if we hadn't taken leave of our 
senses, that she wouldn't wish her 
brother to marry; but she has come 
round now, you see, and she won't find 
me ungrateful.' 

Lottie spoke earnestly — but not more 
earnestly than she felt ; for the sudden 
change in the demeanour of Mrs. Crowe 
had won her young heart, and had drawn 
forth a good deal of confidence from her 
breast. Lottie was always impulsive, and 
her anxiety to love the Colonel's sister 
led her into excessive laudation of the 
role which that lady had thought fit to 
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assume. The Colonel saw, heard, and 
did not conceal his pleasure. He too 
thought : 

'It was a little fit of pique, at first, 
and perhaps a natural desire on her part 
to wish to keep me a bachelor; but 
she is learning to love Lottie like a 
sister.' 

A few days of perfect contentment and 
happiness, then another bombshell ex- 
ploded amidst the family circle at Sedge- 
more. 

It came in the shape of a letter from 
Mr. Caterer, the manager of the Variety, 
demanding the immediate return of Misses 
Lottie and Carrie Fane. 

' Much as I should like to prolong your 
holiday, my dear/ wrote the little man, 
'it can't be done. The receipts for 
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"Dick" have gone down to zero, and 
everybody is clamourously demanding the 
return of our little Fane. So pack up 
and come back, as quick as you can. 
A week's stiff rehearsal, my dear, and 
then a prosperous run.' 

Then there was a postcript which, had 

it been sent a few months earlier, would 
have been deemed by Lottie the most 
precious part of the letter : — 

* I think I see my way to doubling 
your salary. I'll have a new agreement 
ready for you to sign by ten o'clock on 
Monday.' 

Lottie read the letter in silence ; then 
handed it to Carrie, who laughed de- 
lightedly and read it aloud. When she 
had finished, Lottie noticed that the Colonel 
looked very, grave indeed, and that Mrs. 
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Crowe had assumed her severest and mo3t 
Queen Elizabeth mood. 

' 1 suppose you will be leaving us soon, 
Miss Fane ?' she said. 

* Yes/ said Lottie, i I am afraid I 
must. Mr. Caterer writes decidedly, you 
see, and business is business; and after 
all y I've had a nice long holiday. But I 
am very sorry to go, for I have enjoyed 
myself very much at Sedgemore/ 

The Colonel said nothing, but after 
the breakfast was over he took Lottie 
aside. 

* Will you come to my room, little 
woman/ he said, ' I want to talk to 
you. Lottie/ he began, the moment 
the two were alone, ' do you want to 
play in this new burlesque T 

The question seemed a strange one to 
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Lottie. She opened her eyes wide in 
amazement ; then she laughed. 

'What a funny thing to ask, Colonel/ 
she said. i It isn't a question of "like" 
at all. I'm engaged to Mr. Caterer till 
the end of the season, and he can force 
me to act for him, whether I will or 
no.' 

' But suppose this were not tHe case/ 
persisted the Colonel. 'Suppose it were 
merely a matter of consulting your 
own inclination — what would you say 

then ?' 

Lottie was silent. It was a question 
which could not be easily decided. The 
Colonel spoke again. 

' Lottie/ he said very tenderly, taking 
her hand, ' I am going to ask you to 
make what I fear will be an immense 
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sacrifice, my dear. I want you to give 
up the stage/ 

1 Give up the stage !' echoed Lottie, 
gazing at him with wondering eyes. 

1 Yes, Lottie. You knew, did you not, 
that I should ask you to do this when you 
became my wife V 

Lottie nodded. 

1 Of tourse, I knew/ she said, ' and 
I intended to do it. I shall do it ; only 
while you are away I shall have nothing 
whatever to occupy me/ 

1 Then have nothing whatever/ said the 
Colonel. ' Lottie,' he continued, c do you 
think I could bear to go away now, and 
leave you to the old life, my dear ? No ; 
you may call me selfish, foolish, what 
you will — but now I've got you I want 
you for my very own. Don't return to 
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the stage, Lottie, I could not bear it — 
promise me that while I am away you 
will live here at Sedgemore as if you 
were my wife.' 

1 Live "here !' said Lottie in dismay. 

1 You shall not be left alone, Lottie ; 
my sister will be here, you know. You 
get on better with Elizabeth now, don't 
you, my dear ?' 

' Yes,' returned Lottie ; * she is very, 
very kind.' 

' Then there is Carrie/ continued the 
Colonel. € She can always come down 
to spend Sunday with you ; and your 
father and mother, and Mr. Jinks — ask 
whoever you will, Lottie — fill the house 
if you like, my dear, only while I am 
knocking about the world let me have 
the comfort of knowing that my dear 
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little girl is safe in my home, and not 
exposed to insult and danger. Lottie, 
will you promise T 

i How can I ?' said Lottie. ' Mr. Caterer 
would never listen to it for a moment.' 

'Will you let me try him ?' 

' Yes.' 

' And if I succeed you will do as I 
wish T 

' I will,' answered Lottie readily ; * after 
all you have done for me, I think it's the 
least thing I could do/ 

The next day Lottie and Carrie took 
leave of Sedgemore Park and went up 
to town, accompanied by the Colonel. 
They drove straight to Camden Town, and 
the Colonel, after receiving the stately 
congratulations of Mrs. Fane, and a hearty 
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handshake from his future father-in-law, 
took his leave, promising to call again 
that evening. 

'I don't wonder people marry for 
money/ said Carrie, looking about her when 
the Colonel was gone. 'I didn't realize 
it before, but it's rather different to Sedge- 
more Park, isn't it, Lottie ?' 

* Kather,' assented Lottie indifferently ; 
* but if I'm half as happy at the Park 
as I've been here I shall do very well 
indeed.' 

It was about eight o'clock at night before 
the Colonel returned, and he found Lottie 
and Carrie alone. He took his seat in 
the little parlour as comfortably as if he 
had been used to nothing but little parlours 
all his life, and began to talk with a 
very contented smile. 

21—2 
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' 1 think I have got you off, Lottie/ 
he said. 

< No !' 

' But yes, dear. Mr. Caterer was very 
obdurate at first, but I reasoned with 
him, and at last I think I have brought 
him round to my views. You are to 
go down in the morning to settle it.' 

'I suppose,' said Lottie, beginning to 
feel a little jealous of her successor, 'he 
didn't say whom he should put into the 
part r 

' Yes, he did. I can assure you, Lottie, 
we got on capitally before the interview 
was over/ 

' Of course, you would/ said Lottie ; 
* but whom did he say, Colonel ?' 

' He said this — that if he lost a Lottie, 
he couldn't afford to lose a Fane, and 
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since you wouldn't play the part Carrie 
must/ 

' Beally /' said Carrie, springing from 
her seat ; c is it true, Colonel ?' 

' Quite true. He said you were Lottie's 
under-study — therefore you would know 
the words, and that most likely Lottie 
would tell you the business.' 

1 Of course I will,' assented Lottie 
readily. ' I'll go to rehearsal with you 
every day, dear, and coach you up at 
home. Carrie, you shall make a hit !' 

The Colonel stayed till ten o'clock; 
then he took his leave, saying he would 
return at twelve o'clock the next day 
to take Lottie down to the theatre 
to complete the work which he had 
begun. 

Lottie showed him out, and received an 
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affectionate kiss in the passage ; and 
when he was gone she asked Carrie to 
sit np for her father and mother, and she 
herself went up to her room. She felt 
she must be alone. Having once gained 
the solitude of her room, she sat down to 
think. 

' Is it for better or worse ?' she said to 
herself. ' Have I done right or wrong ? — 
Oh, if I only knew !' 

She opened the window, leaned her 
folded arms upon the sill, and regarded 
the chimney-pots of the neighbouring 
houses. Lottie, like many another before 
her, was trying to look into the mysteries 
of that unknown life on the threshold of 
which she stood ; but, alas for herself, she 
could see nothing. 

She was still dreaming at the window, 
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when a step upon the stair aroused her. 
She ran across the room, opened her door, 
and said softly to her father, who was 
mounting the stairs : 

' Pa, dear, come in. I want you/ 

' What, Lottie, not in bed yet ?' said 
Mr. Fane, who, candle in hand, was making 
for his own bed-chamber. ' Carrie said 
you came up an hour ago, and I thought 
you'd be asleep/ 

' I've been thinking/ said Lottie, who 
had shut and locked her door, put her 
father into a seat, and was now kneeling 
beside him. ' Well, Pa,' she continued, 
* it's settled at last, isn't it, I'm going to 
be married ?' 

6 Yes, my dear.' 

' And — and I'm going to leave the stage, 
Pa,' continued Lottie ; ' the Colonel has 
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got Mr. Caterer to let me off. I'm never 
to act again !' 

' Dear me/ said Mr. Fane, ' but you're 
not going to be married yet, Lottie — I 
thought the Colonel was going to the 
war ?' 

' And so he is, Pa ; but he doesn't 
want me to act while he's away — there- 
fore I've promised. I'm to go and live 
at Sedgemore Park with Mrs. Crowe, and 
I may do just as I like, and have as 
many of you down as I choose ; but he 
wants to think of me, he says, as living 
there.' 

'Dear me,' echoed Mr. Fane again, 'it's 
a strange fancy. And you've promised, 
you say ?' 

' Yes, Pa, I've promised. Do you think 
I've done right ?' 
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1 1 don't know, my dear — I don't 
know/ 

Mr. Fane sat for a time gazing thought- 
fully before him, while Lottie laid her 

cheek affectionately upon his hand and 
thought too. 

Presently she spoke. 

' Perhaps I'm a little strange to it all 
to-night, Pa/ she said; ' but somehow I 
feel as if it wasn't right— as if it would 
have been better if the Colonel had been 
content to leave me in my natural element 
till he came back again. It's like asking 
a girl who has never seen water to plunge 
into mid ocean and swim without a hand 
to hold her up or show her what to do. 
Pa, I feel to-night as if the waves will 
be too strong for me and will swamp me, if 
I'm thrown into them without the Colonel. 
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' Then why don't you tell him so, my 
dear ?' 

6 1 can't,' returned Lottie ; ' he's so 
good and kind to me, and he seems to 
have set his heart upon it so, I wouldn't 
cross him for the world. And after all,' 
she added, brightening up a little, ' perhaps 
it is for the best, as he says, and I'm all 
wrong. Eh, Pa T 

' Perhaps, my dear,' said Mr. Fane ; 
' we'll try to hope so ; but, Lottie ' 

< Yes, Pa r 

' There's one thing I want you to re- 
member, and that is, that you've got 
another home besides Sedgemore Park, 
and a father who, come what may, 
will always have a welcome for his little 

girl.' 

Lottie put her arms about his neck and 
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kissed him, crying a little as she did so, 
but never dreaming that the sorrowful time 
to which he dimly referred was woefully 
near at hand. 




CHAPTEE V. 

During the week which followed, Lottie 
was too much occupied to be troubled 
again with any misgivings as to the 
future. True to his promise, the Colonel 
called at the villa in the morning, and 
the little knot of actors and actresses hang- 
ing about the stage-door of the Variety 
that day were astonished to see Lottie 
Fane, accompanied by an elderly gentle- 
man, drive up in a carriage and pair. 
When the prancing horses were pulled 
up, the groom leapt down and ran to 
their heads. The Colonel descended and 
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lifted down his companion ; then he mounted 
his seat again and drove away, courteously 
taking off his hat to Lottie, who nodded 
merrily as she entered the stage-door. 

Immediately she was alone the little 
knot of actors and actresses gathered about 
her, and plied her with numberless ques- 
tions as to her ' swell.' When she told 
them she was going to be married, they 
became still more curious; but Lottie, 
promising to satisfy their curiosity on some 
future occasion, passed on. 

1 How do you do, Miss Fane ? Glad 
to see you back, my dear, and looking 
so well/ said the old stage door-keeper, as 
Lottie paused before his box to shake 
hands. ' Mr. Caterer is in his room, my 
dear, and you know your way, don't 
you ?' 
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( Yes, Mordaunt,' returned Lottie, with 
a laugh, ' I haven't forgotten that. Any 
letters V 

The old man pointed to a pigeon-hole 
containing about three dozen, besides a 
lot of papers. 

' Good gracious ! Will you tie them 
up in a parcel and have them ready for 
me when I come out ?' and with another 
nod and a smile, she pushed open a door 
— which swung to with a creak behind 
her — advanced a few steps, and found 
herself at the wing. 

There was no rehearsal that day, 
consequently the stage was in complete 
darkness, and Lottie had to pause a 
minute before her eyes could grow accus- 
tomed to the gloom. Before she moved 
on she was conscious of hands grasping 
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hers, and voices giving her a cordial 
welcome ; she had been recognised by 
the carpenters and scene-shifters hanging 
about, and they were all unfeignedly glad 
to see her back again. She paused for 
a minute to give them those kind words 
and smiles which had made her such a 
favourite behind as well as before the 
footlights ; then she went up to the 
manager's room. 

She found Mr. Caterer awaiting her: 
before she made her appearance he had 
been reading over the paper which was 
to set her free — if with little satisfaction, 
with but little regret — for the Colonel, 
after having made him swear to keep their 
negotiations a secret from Lottie, had 
been liberal in his compensation. But 
when the manager saw her looking brighter 
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and prettier than ever — when he remeni - 
bered the crowd of admiring faces with 
which she had managed to fill the pretty 
little house — he could not repress a sigh. 
' You've quite made up your mind, I 

« 

suppose ?' he said ; and then, remember- 
ing the promise he had made to the 
Colonel, not to try and alter her decision, 
he added, 'Well, well, I suppose it's all 
for the best; but there isn't a soul in 
this theatre, Miss Fane, that won't be 
sorry to lose you.' 

'You are very kind to say so, Mr. 
Caterer,' said Lottie, who began to feel 
affected by the kindness of her old com- 
rades and friends. 

'My dear,' he continued, taking her 
hand, 'you're a good girl, a very good 
girl, and you deserve to make a good 
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marriage, if ever any girl did in this world. 
But it isn't always the most deserving 
that take the prizes, remember that !' 

Lottie looked at him in surprise. 

' You think my marriage won't be 
a happy one, Mr. Caterer ?' she said. 

' I don't think anything of the kind, 
my dear/ he said ; ' I've no right to 
think it, since you've every prospect of 
happiness, as far as I can see. But the 
brightest prospects are sometimes blighted. 
Now, you're a very good girl, as I said 
before, and I want you to keep a good 
girl ; therefore, before we say good-bye, I 
want to get a promise from you.' 

' Yes, what is it ?' 

'I want you to promise that if you 
find yourself alone and in trouble, you'll 
remember that you always found happi- 
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ness and honest work behind the old 
stage door ; that if you don't get on 
in the new world you can always come 
back to the old. Will you remember that, 
my dear ?' 

' I — I will !' said Lottie ; and then 
her voice trembled and she could say no 
more. 

i And now to business/ said Mr. Caterer, 
putting sentiment behind him. ' Here's 
your freedom, Miss Fane/ handing her the 
paper. i And here's a note which you may 
give to your sister, if you will. Perhaps 
you'll be good enough to coach her up 
a bit in " Endymion " — as I told Colonel 
Sedgemore, I can't afford to lose a Fane 
as well as a Lottie, so Carrie must play 
the part/ 

4 Oh, I am so glad !' said Lottie. ' Of 
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course I'll help her all that I can, Mr. 
Caterer; and Carrie's a clever little thing. 
I believe she'll make a hit. Can you 
give me a box for the first night T 

i My dear/ returned Mr, Caterer, ' there 
isn't a seat in the place to be had for 
the first month. But you shall have my 
box, if you don't mind my popping in 
and out occasionally to see how matters 
are going on. You don't? — very well, 
I'll leave word at the box-office you're 
to have it. First rehearsal letter perfect 
Monday. Shall we have the pleasure of 
seeing you ?' 

6 1 don't think so. The Colonel sails on 
Tuesday — he's going to the war, you know/ 

' Going to the . war !' exclaimed the 
manager; 'but you're not going to be 
married before Tuesday, are you ?' 

22—2 
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'No, I'm not going to be married till 
lie comes back again/ returned Lottie ; 
and then she told him of the arrangements 
which had been made. 

' My dear/ he said, when she had 
finished, ' will you kindly hand me back 
that bit of paper you've got out of me — 
your freedom, I mean.' 

' What for ?' asked Lottie, with a laugh. 

' I want to look at it — I consider I've 
been swindled out of it. If Colonel 
Sedgemore had told me he was going to 
the war, and that he wanted you to drift 
about with your hands in your pockets 
till he came back again, I'd sooner have 
parted with my head than I'd have given 
it!' 

' Then it's a good thing you didn't 
know it,' returned Lottie. 'I'm on the 
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safe side!' and with a bright 'good-bye' 
she made off and found the Colonel, a 
footman, and a carriage and pair waiting 
for her at the stage -door. 

The few days which followed were as 
happy as any Lottie had ever spent. The 
Colonel was busy with his preparations 
for departure; but whenever it was pos- 
sible for Lottie to be with him she was 
there. She helped him to make his 
purchases, and delighted him by giving 
her opinion, which he was always very 
careful to abide by; and every day the 
thought of this oncoming parting was 
growing more and more painful to both. 
One day Lottie proposed that they should 
be married at once, and that she should go 
with him to the Cape. 

' It's only my duty,' she said. 
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' And is it a sense of duty that makes 
you offer, Lottie ?' said the Colonel, and 
Lottie answered gently : 

' No ; I can't bear the thought of your 
going — I can't bear the thought of your 
fighting, for — oh, Colonel Sedgemore — I 
— I love you !' 

' Lottie !' he cried, clasping her fervently 
to him, * my darling little girl, has it come 
so soon ?' 

And Lottie, blushing brightly, half 
laughing, half crying, said : 

' Yes, it has come ; and now you will 
let me go with you, and be always beside 
you, as a good wife should be — won't you ?' 

She nestled up to his side; and the 
Colonel, kissing her blushing cheeks, told 

her she must be brave, as a soldier's wife 
should be. 
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'But we must part for a little while, 
Lottie/ he said; 'the hardships of a 
soldier's life are not fit for my little 
girl/ 

The next day the two went down to 
Sedgemore Park, for the Colonel to take 
leave of his sister. They found that lady 
in one of her amiable moods, and to all 
intents and purposes enchanted at the 
idea of having Lottie for a companion 
during the absence of her brother. 

1 You must take care of her, Elizabeth/ 
said the Colonel, ' for my sake/ 

Mrs. Crowe smiled sadly, and >grasped 
his hand ; then she turned to Lottie : 

i You must try to look upon me as a 
sister, Miss Fane/ she said. 'We shall 
be companions in loneliness till our dear 
one's return/ 
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i And you must try to look upon Sedge- 
more as your own/ said the Colonel ; * for 
if I come back it will be yours, and if the 
fortunes of war go against me, you'll find 
I haven't been unmindful of the future of 
my little girl/ 

The troop-ships were to sail from 
Portsmouth ; it was there the Colonel 
had arranged to join his regiment, and it 
was there he allowed Lottie to take leave 
of him. Mr. Fane got a substitute for 
the theatre, and went to Portsmouth, too, 
in order to bring Lottie back. 

They both accompanied the Colonel on 
board the ship, where they found every- 
body in tremendous excitement, and the 
whole of the ships in the harbour were 
alive with flags. The Queen was ex- 
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pec ted. She was coming to inspect the 
ship, and take leave of the troops on 
their departure for the Gape. It wanted 
an hour to the time of the Queen's 
arrival, and the Colonel occupied the 
interval in showing Lottie his quarters, 
and telling her how often he would write 
to her. 

' And when,' he asked, 'may I think 
of my darling as heing at Sedgemore V 

Lottie hesitated. 

* Would you like me to go at once V 

'I should like you to please yourself, 
Lottie/ 

'Very well, then, I will go as soon as 
" Endymion " is out. I should like to 
see Carrie in her new part ; and, hesides, 
I've promised to help her.' 

'Do/ said the Colonel; 'help her as 
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much as you can, dear — don't think of 
anything but " Endymion " after to-day/ 

Then they went on deck again and 
joined Mr. Fane. 

Lottie's sorrow at the departure of her 
future husband was soon lessened a little 
by the excitement which was spreading 
so furiously about her. The royal yacht, 
bringing the Queen and two of her 
daughters, was in sight. The Colonel 
placed Lottie and Mr. Fane where they 
would have a good view of the whole 
proceedings ; then he went away to attend 
to his duties. Lottie, catching a little 
of the excitement about her, watched 
the scene with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. The royal yacht came 
steadily on. The weather was beautifully 
fine, and many yachts of all sizes were 
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afloat, like gay attendant spirits; while 
accompanying the Alberta, which dis- 
played three royal flags, were the Victoria, 
the Alpine, and the Fairy Queen. As 
the royal yacht rounded Spit Buoy, with 
her consorts in close company, the men- 
of-war, in obedience to a signal, hoisted 
their masthead flags. The Alberta steamed 
into harbour, and was lashed close to the 
southern jetty. The Queen crossed a 
special gangway, carpeted with red baize, 
while the band, which was stationed on 
the bridge, played the National Anthem. 
The Queen was introduced to several 
officers of the outgoing regiments; she 
inspected the saloon and some of the 
cabins; then she returned to the deck. 
The royal party next proceeded to the 
men's quarters, where the troops were 
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assembled. Most of the officers of the 
outgoing ship were in undress uniform, 
and the troopers in fatigue dress, con- 
sisting of a serge suit with forage cap. 
Upon the illustrious party returning to 
the quarter-deck, Colonel Sedgemore in- 
troduced the two Princesses to some of 
the officers of his regiment; then her 
Majesty . shook hands with him, and 
wished them all a pleasant journey and 
God-speed. 

While this parting ceremony was taking 
place, the troops, who had remained below 
during the time her Majesty had been 
on board, swarmed up on to the deck, 
clambered up to the rigging, and crowded 
every spot from which a view of the 
royal yacht could be obtained. 

As the Queen, followed by her two 
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daughters, passed from the ship back to 
the yacht, the Eoyal Standard, which had 
floated from the mast of the transport 
during the presence of her Majesty on 
board, was hauled down and re-hoisted 
on the Alberta, and then came ' three 
times three for the Queen/ given by 
the troops with great heartiness, and 
graciously acknowledged by the Queen. 

As Lottie stood waving her handker- 
chief, she suddenly felt herself clasped in 
a pair of strong arms, and looking up, 
she saw the Colonel. 

'We are off now, Lottie/ he said, in 
a trembling voice ; ' good-bye, my darling 
— God guard you till I come back 
again !' 

Lottie turned, clung to him, and cried 
bitterly. 
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' Oh, Colonel/ she sobbed, Hake me with 

you, take me with you ! ' 

> 

The Colonel clasped her to him again, 
and his own eyqs were dim with tears; 
but he whispered : 

' You must be brave, Lottie — my 
darling — my little wife !' 

He bore her away in his strong arms, 
while she still clung sobbing to him, 
and he kissed her again and again. Then, 
half fainting, she was placed on board a 
steam tender with her father, and the 
Orion, bearing the Colonel and the jfcroops, 
at once left amid the cheers of the people 
on the jetty. The crew of the Duke of 
Wellington, being unable to man yards 
through the ship undergoing re-masting, 
crowded the bulwarks and the rigging, 
and sent forth thunderous cheers. Those 
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of the Victory, swarming up aloft, took 
up the cheering, and as the Orion moved 
towards the harbour mouth, volleys of 
cheers came from the training ship St. 
Clare, the boys attached to which manned 
yards and thickly lined the shrouds, their 
band meantime playing inspiriting music 
from the bridge. 

Standing thus, with the shouts in her 
ears and the tears in her eyes, Lottie 
saw the Colonel standing on the bridge 
of the outgoing ship, waving to her his 
last farewell. She waved a reply. Then 
he faded. She turned to her father, 
threw her arms about his neck, and sobbed 
out her sorrow there. 
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It was well for Lottie that in those first 
days of her grief she was not left alone 
at Sedgemore Park. The theatre was 
the saving of her. She had promised to 
coach Carrie in the part of ' Endymion/ 
but when she had made the promise she 
had no idea that Carrie would require so 
much coaching. 

If in the evenings, while her mother 
and father were at the theatre, she sat 
down to have a quiet cry over the de- 
parture of the Colonel, Carrie, watching 
her quietly over the top of her book, was 
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sure to pounce upon her with some 
problem which she herself could not solve. 
So Lottie was made to sing her songs 
and dance her best dances for her 
sister's benefit. 

In the mornings, at Carrie's earnest 
request, she went with her down to the 
theatre, and watched the rehearsals from 
the stalls; while at the end of every 
act she rushed, flushed and excited, on 
to the stage to teach Carrie some wonderful 
bit of business. Once, during the progress 
of a scene, she swept Carrie off the stage 
altogether and took her place, saying, as 
she had finished : 

' That's it, Carrie ; you'll understand 
better now I've done it for you — won't 
you, dear V 

The stage-manager smiled. 
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'You ought to come back to us, Miss 
Fane/ he said ; ' you're not the sort of 
young lady to retire into private life and 
do nothing.' 

Lottie only laughed and shook her 
head, and retired into the stalls, fully 
determining to curb her impulses in future 
— to take notes, and to give Carrie the 
benefit of her more mature experience 
when they found themselves at home. 
Thus the days passed on, and the fatal 
Monday came when Carrie was to make 
the hit for which she so ardently 
prayed. 

Lottie was in the best of spirits, and 
cheered up the whole house ; everything 
seemed to be going right for her. She 
had received from the Colonel a long 
letter, dated from Madeira, which had made 
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her very happy indeed; she had written 
to ask Mr. Thorpe to accompany her to 
the theatre, and he had answered accept- 
ing the invitation. 

' I can't come up to Camden Town,' he 
wrote, 'but I'll join you in your box. 
I've got to do the piece for three 
papers, so shall be able to give Carrie a 
lift.' 

The last rehearsal was called for ten 
o'clock that day, the stage-manager pro- 
mising to have everything finished by 
one, in order that the company might get 
home to rest themselves and prepare for 
the excitement of a first night ; but Lottie 
had not spent all her life in a theatre 
without knowing what the last day's re- 
hearsal meant. Neither she nor Carrie 
troubled themselves about getting up too 
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early that day; it was eleven o'clock 
before they reached the theatre, yet nothing 
had been begun. 

The company, looking disgusted at 
having been brought down so early, sat 
about listlessly, some at the wings, but 
most in the stalls ; some of the scenery 
was set. The stage men were looking 
very disgusted indeed, and the manager 
and stage-manager were using language 
which was certainly not fit for ears polite. 
Lottie, not daring to speak to a soul, took 
a quiet view of the situation; then she 
returned to her sister, and marshalled her 
into the green-room. 

i Now then, Carrie/ . she said, ' you'll lie 
on this sofa like a good -girl and quietly 
read over your lines. I'll go back to the 
stage, and send for you when you're wanted/ 
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And Carrie, who was wonderfully docile 
that day, did exactly what Lottie told her 
— nay, more, she settled herself down for 
a comfortable nap. 

If Lottie had known what was taking 
place at home that day she would not 
have been quite so happy in her mind. 
It was about two o'clock. Mr. Fane had 
gone to Drury Lane and Mrs. Fane was 
cooking the dinner, when a knock might 
have been heard at the sitting-room door. 
After a minute it was repeated ; then the 
door slowly opened and two gentlemen 
came in. One was a vapid-looking 
young man who wore an eye-glass — his 
companion no other, indeed, than Mr. Fred 
Weathersby . It was Mr. Weathersby who 
put his head in first; and after taking 
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a supercilious glance round the room, 
said : 

' Any one at home ? No ? — come in, 
Forrester.' 

In obedience to this invitation, the 
young fellow addressed as Forrester came 
in, too, but gingerly and on tip- 
toe; and after taking a glance round, 
said : 

' Is this where the charmer lives ?' 

< Yes/ 

6 Whew ! what a horrid place !' 

Weathersby laughed. 

' The abode of conscious innocence, my 
dear fellow.' 

' Well, what are we to do ? — some one 
must be about.' 

'We'll see/ returned Mr. Weathersby. 
' If the charmer appears you'll see her for 
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yourself. If anyone else, leave the affair 
to me.' 

He coughed and gave a rap on the 
table, which was sufficiently loud to bring 
in Mrs. Fane. 

' Strangers !' she exclaimed melo- 
dramatically, hastening meanwhile to re- 
move a large kitchen apron which she 
wore. ' Gentlemen, whence this intru- 
sion ?' 

Forrester stuck his eyeglass in his eye, 
and glared like one asphyxiated; but 
Weathersby, who was as amazed as his 
friend, but by no means taken aback, gave 
a polite bow. 

' Mrs. Fane, I believe ?' 

' That, sir,' returned the lady in a deep 
bass, ? is my appellation.' 

i Mr. Fane at home ?' continued 
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Weathersby carelessly, as if he had known 
the family for years. 

i My husband is at the theatre.' 

' Your daughter, Miss Lottie Fane ?' 
said Forrester, who by this time had re- 
covered power of speech. 

' My daughter Carlotta is also at the 
theatre with her sister. Whom have I . the 
honour of addressing ?' 

€ My name is Forrester.' 

' May I ask your business ?' 

' Merely professional/ put in Weathersby; 
i we wished to see Miss Fane on a matter 
of business.' 

'I am her maternal parent,' continued 
Mrs. Fane tragically, i if you will leave a 
message.' 

' Oh, it's of no consequence,' said For- 
rester, ' we'll call another time/ 
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' May I ask/ pursued Mrs. Fane, ' if 
this visit refers to any offer of an engage- 
ment r 

1 Eh V said Forrester aghast, but his 
friend cut in : 

' Oh yes, an engagement, of course.' 

Mrs. Fane smiled affably. 

' A theatrical manager, sir ?' said she. 

' Well — no, not at present — but the fact 
is ' 

' A would-be speculator/ continued Mrs. 
Fane. ' Pray, sir, does your programme 
embrace the legitimate drama V 

i Eh ?' said Forrester, while Weathersby, 
delighted at the mess his friend was getting 
into, exclaimed : 

' Oh yes, of course — strictly legitimate/ 

' Perhaps I ought to inform you, gentle- 
men/ continued Mrs. Fane, i that my 
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daughter Carlotta, who is about to enter 
into the holy bonds of matrimony, has 
retired from the stage. My daughter 
Carolina has not yet attempted Shake- 
spearian parts — I, however, am disen- 
gaged.' 

' Indeed !' 

' I perform under my maiden name, 
Sigismunda Smeddle,' she continued, 
waxing eloquent ; ' and my range of 
parts includes the entire legitimate 
drama. Should you have a vacancy for 
Constance, Pauline, Parthenia, Juliet, or 
Lady Macbeth, I undertake all or any 
of these roles. Some critics have pre- 
ferred my Juliet — others my Lady Mac- 
beth.' 

Weathersby, who had retired to the 
window, was smothering his laughter with 
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his handkerchief, but the other stood his 
ground. 

' We shall certainly bear you in mind, 
madam/ said he. 'Meantime, as I see 
you are engaged in the duties of the 
cuisine, we will withdraw/ 

' Perhaps you will call again ?' 

' Certainly/ said Weathersby. ' May 
I ask if Miss Lottie will be at home this 
evening ?' 

' She will not, sir/ returned Mrs. Fane. 
* She is going this evening to the Variety 
Theatre to witness the performance of 
her sister. I, however, shall inform 
her of your visit. Meantime, gentlemen, 
adieu F 

' What a dragon !' said Forrester, when 
the two men found themselves alone in 
the street. i I say, Weathersby, I 
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wouldn't be in your shoes, if your pro- 
gramme doesn't include the legitimate 
drama.' 

' The legitimate drama !' 

' Of matrimony, old fellah ! — and why 
legitimate ? — because it's a deuced blank 
business, always has a tragic termination, 
and has almost ceased to attract the general 
public.' 

During that night at least Mrs. Fane 
had no opportunity of mentioning to 
Lottie the visit of the two strangers. 
About five o'clock the girls got 
home, utterly fatigued and dispirited. 
They scrambled through a hurried dinner. 
Carrie was sent back to the theatre, and 
Lottie went upstairs to dress. She 
attired herself in her prettiest dress of 
black, and managed to get quietly into 
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her box fully five minutes before the 
curtain rose. 

The audience that night promised to 
be a brilliant one; already the house 
was pretty well packed, and they still 
flowed in. Lottie kept the curtains of 
her box drawn close, so as not to be seen ; 
then she took up her opera glasses, and 
proceeded to examine the house. It was 
a typical first night audience, but Lottie 
was amazed at the dearth of critics in 
the stalls ; she searched and searched, but 
she could not find one. 

6 Perhaps it's too early for them,' 
she said to herself, and then she put up 
her glasses again, and picked out the 
faces she knew. There were very few 
faces she did not know — and, alas ! — woe- 
fully few she felt inclined to nod and 
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smile to. There was Fanny Coleman 
who had written such plain truths about 
Mr. Weathersby, laughing and talking, 
showing her white teeth, and shrugging 
her bare shoulders ; there, too, was Miss 
de Clare, who had played in the burlesque 
when it was first produced, twenty years 
before — looking fat, fair, and forty now, 
and ready to sneer down this young up- 
start, who dared to tread in her path. 
Close to her, attended by two admirers, 
was the still fascinating Clara Harkaway, 
who had partly left the stage, and made 
no secret of her connection with the 
Duke of Bland; while in a box not 
very far from Clara sat the Duke himself, 
looking a model husband and father, with 
his wife and daughters on either side of 
him. 
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Lottie, keeping well in the shadow of 
her box, examined this motley gathering 
with a sigh. She had just finished her 
scrutiny, when the door of her box was 
opened, and her escort came in. 

' How do you do, Miss Fane V he 
said, shaking Lottie cordially by the 
hand; 'this is a surprise — your leaving 
the stage, I mean — and do you know 
there isn't a person in the theatre to- 
night but thinks you're going to 
appear ?' 

' Good gracious ! But haven't they seen 
the advertisements ?' 

s The advertisements haven't been 
altered; your name is flourishing as 
large as life. Caterer's up to something 
— I suppose we shall find out what it 
is, by-and-by.' 
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And he was right. At that moment 
the curtain was drawn back, and the 
manager appeared upon the stage. He 
was greeted with a round of applause- 
from a house packed from floor to ceiling. 
When it died down a little he spoke. 
He said: 

'Ladies and gentlemen — you are as- 
sembled here to-night in the expectation 
of witnessing the performance of our 
charming little favourite — Miss Lottie 
Fane. I regret to say that the lady 
in question is unable to appear. She 
thanks you for your past generosity to- 
wards her, and hopes that for her sake your 
kindly hearts will give a welcome to her 
sister, who has courageously come for- 
ward in our hour of need.' And with 
another bow he retired. 
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The audience sat as if cold water 
had been thrown on them, and Lottie 
trembled for the fate of her sister. But 
she had no cause. 

The curtain went up, the preliminary 
scenes were gone through, and when 
Carrie — half fearful, half expectant — ran 
on to the stage, the audience seemed to 
hear the words of the manager ringing 
in their ears — c Give a welcome for 
Lottie's sake/ and the house resounded 
with plaudits and cheers. The deed 
was done : encouraged by the generous 
welcome accorded her, and anxious to 
merit the goodwill of the audience, Carrie 
set herself earnestly to work, and when 
the act-drop fell she was conscious of 
richly deserving the applause which almost 
deafened her. 
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Carrie having made her bow before the 
curtain, the orchestra began, and half the 
gentlemen in the house retired to discuss 
the little one's merits around the bar. 

Lottie, who seemed to be living her 
old triumphs over again, turned to her 
companion. 

€ Do you see any critics here to-night, 
Mr. Thorpe ?' 

* Not one.' 

« It's shameful !' said Lottie, flushing 
angrily, ' To think that the poor child 
should work like this and not have a 
line. I suppose, because it's a revival, 
they won't notice it. But you'll do some- 
thing, won't you ?' 

' Certainly/ said Mr. Thorpe ; ' the fact 
is,' he added, producing four fat envelopes 
from the pocket of his great coat, ' I 
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wrote my notices this afternoon, for I 
knew what Carrie would do. Here they 
are. I have studied very carefully to get 

< 

in a few quotable lines — perhaps you 
would like to look through them, and 
if you could suggest anything you would 
like me to add, I'll do it. I'll run out and 
post them after this act/ 

Lottie took the notices and read them 
through ; then she handed them back with 
a smile. 

' Splendid ! — but you haven't got ip 
anything about Mr. Caterer's speech.' 

' My dear Miss Fane, when I wrote the 
notices I didn't know he was going to 
make it.' 

4 But wouldn't you like to add some- 
thing?' 

' I don't think so ; it won't make any 
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difference to Carrie. You can't think of 
any good line you would like me to put 

in?' 

Lottie reflected for a moment. 

4 No, I think they may stand,' she said. 
i It's really awfully good of you to have 
done it, Mr. Thorpe. I hope some day to 
be able to do as much for you.' 

Mr. Thorpe smiled, and returned the 
notices to their envelopes. At the end of 
the second act he went out to post them. 
He had not been gone three minutes 
when there came a tap at the box- 
door. Lottie opened it and found her- 
self standing face to face with Mr. Fred 
"Weathersby. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



* How do you do, Miss Fane?' said Mr. 
Weathersby nonchalently, as he entered 
the box, closed the door behind him, and 
took a seat. ' I've been trying for the 
last half hour to make you look my way, 
but couldn't succeed, so I thought I'd 
come round and pay my respects. Hope 
you're not angry — if you are I'll go,' and 
he made a movement as if about to de- 
part. 

But Lottie stopped him. 

4 No, no,' she said ; ' stay, please, I 
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don't mind — that is, I am very glad to 
see you.' 

i Well, I wish you'd look it.' 

She laughed. 

' Do I look so very dragonish ?' she 
said; then she added suddenly, 'Did you 
come here to-night expecting to see me 
act?' 

c No ; I came expecting to see you in a 
box.' 

1 Really— but how did you know ?' 

He hesitated for a moment, then he 
said : 

'"I took the trouble to ascertain. I 
called upon you this afternoon, and your 
mother was good enough to tell me 
where I should find you during the even- 
ing.' 

Lottie made no reply, but she felt her 
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cheeks flushing crimson ; for the first time 
in her life she felt a little bit ashamed of 
her home. Mr. Weathersby hastened to 
mend matters. 

' I hope you don't mind/ he said, sink- 
ing his voice a little and bending slightly 
towards her. ' Lottie — Miss Fane, if I 
had known my visit would displease you, 
I wouldn't have gone; but the fact is, I 
promised the governor/ 

1 To call upon me V 

i Well — not exactly, but to do my best 
to make the time pass pleasantly for you 
while he is away. Miss Fane, you must 
look upon me as a relation now, you 
know/ 

Before Lottie could reply the curtain 
went up again, and she settled down to 
watch the stage. She glanced down into 
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the stalls once and saw Mr. Thorpe. 
After posting his letters he had gone to 
the stalls to talk to some friends, and 
catching sight of a gentleman's head in 
Lottie's box, he had thought there was 
no necessity for him to hurry back. 

Lottie and Mr. Weathersby were there- 
fore left alone ; and on the descent of the 
act-drop on Act 3, that young gentle- 
man, after vigorously applauding Carrie, 
plunged into conversation again. 

4 Miss Fane/ he said, ' you'll find the 
time drag a little, now you've left the 
stage, won't you ?' 

* I suppose I shall — just at first.' 

'Well, I wanted to tell you that for 
the next month or so I shall be an idle 
man, and completely at your service/ 

'You are very kind — but didn't the 
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Colonel tell you I'm going to live at 
Sedgemore ?' 

4 Eh? — well, yes, he did; but, to tell 
you' the truth, I scarcely credited it/ 

' Well, it is true — I'm going down to- 
morrow/ 

' What ' 

' And I am going to stop there/ con- 
tinued Lottie, * till the Colonel comes 
home/ 

What Mr, Weathersby would have re- 
plied to this remained for ever a secret, 
for at that moment Mr. Thorpe came in, 
and Mr. Weathersby took his leave. 

The play over, Carrie's triumph complete, 
Lottie wrapped herself in her opera cloak 
and went with Mr. Thorpe through a 
private entrance on to the stage; the 
little man remained below, but Lottie ran 
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up to Carrie's room, where she found that 
young lady in a very untidy condition, 
but flushed and triumphant with her suc- 
cess. 

' I owe it all to you, Lottie,' she 
said, returning her sister's hearty kisses. 
' You've been a regular brick, my dear/ 

Lottie remained in her sister's room 
and assisted at her toilet ; and once more, 
as in times of old, the two girls left the 
theatre together. At the stage-door they 
found a cab, and Mr. Thorpe waiting to 
put them into it; as the cab drove off 
he walked away. 

Carrie's spirits seemed overflowing. 
"When she got home she tossed the baby 
about like an indiarubber ball, and sorely 
incommoded his digestion, and she even 
had the audacity to throw her arms round 
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her mother's neck and give her a boisterous 
kiss ; but when the two girls found them- 
selves alone for the night, Carrie looked 
grave. She went up to Lottie, kissed her, 
and said : 

i Lottie, don't be angry with me — but 
didn't I see that Weathersby in your box 
to-night?' 

Lottie nodded; she neither changed 
colour nor dropped her eyes, 

' You did, dear,' she said. 

' And while he was there, how did you 
feel, Lottie ?' 

'Much the same as I generally feel — 
much the same, indeed, as when Mr. 
Thorpe was there. Ah, Carrie, you 
needn't fear — I'm safe enough in Mr. 
Weathersby's company now, for I love 
the Colonel !' 
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And she took out the Colonel's letter 
and read it over again ; then she sat down 
and penned a little note to him, telling him 
of Carrie's success, and of her intention to 
go down to Sedgemore on the following day. 

* 

' Oh, Lottie, I feel so wretched !' were 
Carrie's first words on opening her eyes in 
the morning. 

' Why, dear V asked Lottie. 

' I've a sort of presentiment that all the 
notices will be bad.' 

' Have you V 

6 Yes, I have. I say, Lottie, we won't 
buy the papers this morning, will we ?' 

'No,' said Lottie, ' we won't; to tell 
you the truth, dear, I don't think it would 
be much good. Except little Thorpe, there 
wasn't a critic there.' 
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< What !' 

< True, my dear, every word. I sup- 
pose they thought, as it was a revival, 

i 

they might save themselves the trouble ; 
but don't be downhearted, Carrie — little 
Thorpe has written four capital notices of 
you, and it's very important to have the 
first ones good/ 

But Carrie was disappointed. Though 
she certainly took little pleasure in reading 
unfavourable notices of herself, she had 
come to the conclusion it is better to be 
well abused than passed over in silence. 
A man does not trouble himself to fight 
the air ; if he hits, he must assuredly have 
something to hit at. 

Seeing her low spirits, Lottie volunteered 
to put off her journey to Sedgemore, which 
was certainly not pressing, till another day. 
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She therefore wrote a little note to Mrs. 
Crowe fixing another hour for her arrival, 
and went with Carrie down to the theatre 
to attend the usual second day rehearsal. 

On the stage they found most of the 
company assembled, as well as the manager, 
the stage-manager, the prompter, the call- 
boy, and the stage men. The two girls, 
nodding and smiling in recognition of their 
friends, passed on to the table which stood 
on the stage; but although Carrie smiled 
her heart was sinking. Those of the 
assembled groups who were not engaged 
in eager conversation were reading the 
papers. 

' Carrie/ said half a dozen voices, 
' come here, my dear ! — such a lark ! Oh, 
haven't some of the critics done it this 
time !' 
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The manager turned to Lottie. 

'Good morning, my dear/ he said; 
4 seen the papers ?' 

' No — are — are they bad ?' she said, 
trembling for Carrie, 

' Bad ?' echoed the manager ; ' quite 
t'other, my dear. Magnificent of the 
piece, doubly magnificent of you/ 

i Of me !' exclaimed Lottie incredulously ; 
1 why, I didn't appear/ 

'Of course not, and neither did the 
critics, but they've given you a leg-up, 
all the same. Let me see/ he added, 
'there's two or three of them that men- 
tion Carrie, and give her wonderful 
praise.' 

' Indeed/ said Lottie, turning the 
subject. 

She knew well enough who the 
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notices in question were written by, 
but thought it prudent to say nothing. 
' What if he is a friend,' she said to 
herself: ' what if he did show me the 
notices in MS.? — he's not a bit worse 
than the others.' 

She took up the papers which lay on 
the table, looked through the notices, and 
turned again to the manager. 

' Do you know, Mr. Caterer/ she said, 
'I am afraid you are to blame for this. 
You left my name in the advertisements/ 

'I beg your pardon, my dear, I've 
always advertised you as Miss Lottie 
Fane; look at yesterday's papers, and 
you'll find " Endymion — Miss Fane." ' 

'But why didn't you put Miss Carrie 
Fane ?' 

1 Because/ said the manager, ' if I 
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had done so, Carrie would have appeared 

before a half empty house and a cold- 

i 

hearted audience ; her spirits would have 
been damped at the outset, and failure 
instead of success would have been the 
result. The audience who came here 
last night paid their money to see Miss 
Lottie Fane. As I couldn't produce 
Lottie, my duty was to throw as favour- 
able a light as I possibly could upon 
Carrie, and I've done it. She has made 
her hit and secured her public. The few 

notices she has got are charming — the 

j 
little fuss we shall make about the 

others will help to advertise the piece 
and Carrie.' 

Again that night Lottie found herself 
in one of the stage boxes of the Variety. 
During the progress of the piece one or 
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two critics looked in^ and when it was 
over and Lottie went round to join Carrie 
again, she came upon the manager, look- 
ing radiant. 

' It's all right/ he said. ' Tell Carrie 
it's all right. They've rather enjoyed 
the joke, and they promised to give Carrie 
a leg-up in compensation.' 

The next day Lottie took farewell of 
her family and went down to Sedgemore. 
She was very heartbroken at leaving home, 
and begged her mother and father and 
Carrie to come down and spend every 
Sunday with her. But Mr. Fane shook 
his head. 

' Better not, Lottie/ he said. ' Your 
mother couldn't bring the baby, or leave 
him at home ; and I couldn't leave your 
mother. Besides ' 
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' Besides what, Fa ?' said Lottie, who 
was crying profusely. 

' Well, from all I can gather, my dear, 
I don't think the Colonel's sister is exactly 
in our line/ 

' Then she's not in my line,' said 
Lottie. ' I'm the same as you are, ain't 
I, Pa ?' 

' Yes, my dear,' he said, ' with a 
difference. The Colonel has done you a 
great honour in asking you to he his 
wife!' 

' Horatio,' said Mrs. Fane sternly, ' if 
your soul could sufficiently appreciate our 
divine art ' 

' Lor', Ma,' exclaimed Carrie, ' do talk 
rationally to-day !' 

' You would know/ continued Mrs. 
Fane, trying to wither her daughter hy a 
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look — ' you would know that when your 
daughter, in an evil moment, consented 
to retire from the stage, she conferred 
an honour upon Colonel Sedgemore/ 

i Of course she did/ assented Mr. Fane ; 
and the Colonel is good enough to ap- 
preciate it.' 

And Lottie, in obedience to a look from 
her father, said no more. 

Carrie went to the station with her 
sister; and though she was by no means 
of a soft disposition, she began to cry a 
little when the train was signalled. 

* I shall miss you awfully, Lottie/ she 
said. i Somehow the old life won't seem 
like the same without you. I almost 
wish you'd never seen the Colonel/ 

' Hush, Carrie — don't say that !' 

'But I can't help it, dear. When 
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I think of inhabiting that mouldy old 
dressing-room alone, and sleeping alone, 
it almost breaks my heart !' 

Then the train came up, and Lottie 
got into it, and was whirled away towards 
that unknown world in which her lines 
were henceforth to be cast. 

When the train arrived at Amberley 
Station, it was growing late in the after- 
noon ; and Lottie, who felt rather low- 
spirited, looked wistfully out of the car- 
riage window, ardently longing to see a 
friendly, familiar face ; but there was 
none. The carriage door was opened by 
a tall, grave-looking footman in handsome 
livery, who touched his cockaded hat 
as he assisted her to alight. Then she 
was put into a closed carriage, and 
driven away. How quiet it was — how 
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strange ! how different to her former 
drives along these roads, when she had 
had the Colonel by her side ! When the 
carriage drew up before the door of 
Sedgemore Park, Lottie looked round 
again for Mrs. Crowe ; and had that 
lady presented herself, she most likely 
would have had a pair of arms thrown 
round her neck, a pair of lips kissing 
her ; for Lottie was beginning to feel a 
strange desire to embrace somebody ; but 
Mrs. Crowe was not there. Upon the 
steps of the mansion stood Osborne, 
Mrs. Crowe's maid, who informed Lottie 
that it was her mistress's day for district 
visiting, and that her mistress, in fact, 
was not at home, but would be in to 
dinner at seven. 

Lottie bowed, tried to look as if a 
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reception of this kind was the most 
natural thing in the world, and followed 
the girl to her room. 

' Shall I unpack your things for you, 
miss ?' asked the maid. 

Lottie shook her head, locked the door 
upon the girl's retreating figure, and sat 
down and cried. 

' What a little goose I ami' she said 
presently, rising, and angrily brushing her 
tears away. ' I seem to expect everybody 
to be as boisterous as Carrie. Of course 
they're not, in society. I am sure Mrs. 
Crowe will be very glad to have me here — 
only I must not expect her to alter all 
her mode of life on my account. I mean 
to be very happy, and I shall write and 
tell the Colonel I'm very happy, and that 
will make him happy too/ 
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She took off her hat and jacket, and 
began to unpack her things, humming 
scraps of her songs as she did so. Then, 
when she had changed her dress and got 
all her things in order, she went down to 
the drawing-room, to await Mrs. Crowe's 
return. 

Again that feeling of blank loneliness 
filled her heart. How different everything 
seemed to-day ! She felt as if she had 
been suddenly cast upon a lonely, un- 
inhabited land. She walked about the 
room, examining the pictures, photo- 
graphs, and books. Then she went to 
the window and stood looking out. 

It was a dreary evening, cold and 
cheerless, with the promise of a spell of 
wet weather to come. She had witnessed 
many such a night in London, but some- 
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how there it had never seemed so dreary. 
There she could look upon the street, illu- 
minated by gaslight and alive with human 
forms. Besides, she had always before had 
her work to think of — now she had nothing. 
She turned from the window, and was 
about to take up a book to while away 
the time, when, to her amazement, she 
came face to face with Mrs. Crowe. The 
lady, who had entered noiselessly, came 
forward with extended hand. 

'How do you do, Miss Fane?' she 
said, as Lottie, in her impulse, rushed 
forward and kissed her. ' I expected you 
yesterday/ 

' I am so very sorry/ began Lottie ; 
'but ' 

• Pray don't apologize,' said Mrs. Crowe. 
' The loss is yours, not mine. Last 
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night Doctor Perkins was here to meet 
you ; to-night there is no one.' 

Lottie opened her lips, and was about 
to assure Mrs. Crowe that her society in 
itself was ample ; but, not knowing how 
the remark might be taken, she closed 
her lips again, and, in answer to her 
hostess's invitation, silently followed her 
down to dinner. 

On entering the dining-room, Lottie 
received another chill ; and, after gazing 
timidly about her, came to the conclusion 
that Sedgemore with the Colonel, and 
Sedgemore without the Colonel, was like 
another place. And yet there was nothing 
to complain of. A first-rate dinner had 
been prepared — the table was laid as if 
for a duchess — and, in spite of Lottie's 
remonstrances, Mrs. Crowe insisted upon 
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placing her at the head of the board. 
There she sat in solitary state, with 
magnificent silver and magnificent dishes 
before her, and an elegant footman at her 
back ; but she was feeling all the time 
how much happier she had often been when 

» 

she had been placed unceremoniously before 
a hurriedly cooked chop and potatoes in 
the little dining-room at Camden Town. 

But as soon as the dinner was over 
and the two ladies had returned to the 
drawing-room, Lottie began to feel her 
spirits rise, and she settled herself to 
have a comfortable Ghat with her future 
sister-in-law. She was in a communica- 
tive mood, and she began to talk to 
Mrs. Crowe as to a congenial spirit. 
She told her of Carrie's debut at the 
Variety, of the success she had made in 
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her (Lottie's) part, of the conduct of the 
critics in not attending the performance, 
and of the notices the next morning. 

' Of course/ continued Lottie, waxing 
eloquent, 'it was all Mr. Caterer's fault 
for leaving my name in the advertisements. 
But it was good fun, wasn't it ? And 
we all enjoyed the joke hugely. I hope 
the critics did V 

She looked up, laughing merrily at the 
recollection of the fun, when suddenly 
her eyes met those of Mrs. Crowe, and 
her laughing face grew grave. 

' Miss Fane — Carlotta.' 

< Yes/ 

' You will excuse my speaking, I am 
sure — and you will believe me, I hope, 
when I say it is as much for your 
sake as mine ; but as the theatre is a 
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topic which we cannot possibly discuss 
before my relations and my friends, perhaps 
we had better not do so in private/ 

Lottie felt very much as if a bucket of 
cold water had been thrown over her. 

' Not discuss it before friends ?' she 
said ; ' why not, Mrs. Crowe ¥ 

The lady paused for a moment. 

'Do you not know, dear?' she said; 
' can you not guess ?' 

Lottie shook her head. 

' Unless you are ashamed of it ?' she 
said. 

'It is not of myself I am speaking, 
Carlotta, but of my dear brother — he has 
a position to lose; and it is not a very 
heinous crime that he should wish to 
conceal the fact that you have been upon 
the stage/ 
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6 The Colonel wish to conceal it V cried 
Lottie ; ' indeed, Mrs. Crowe, he does not.' 

Mrs. Crowe coldly recommenced her 
work. 

' That is, I mean,' continued Lottie, 
stammering and blushing, ' you have 
made some mistake — you misunderstood 
the Colonel.' 

6 1 misunderstood my own brother, when 
we have been all in all to each other for 
so many years !' 

i I beg your pardon,' said Lottie, * I 
did not mean that ; but surely, if the 
Colonel had wished it, he would have 
told me V 

< You think so V 

' I hope so,' returned Lottie. ' Yes, and 
from what I know of the Colonel, I think 
so !' 
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' Perhaps/ said Mrs, Crowe reflectively, 
' he ought to have done so ; but at my 
dear brother's time of life it is difficult to 
throw off old habits — with me he has not 
had to express a wish, or to guard against 
unpleasantness of any kind. I own to 
being fond of him — perhaps foolishly so, 
and perhaps I have spoilt him — but then I 
thought I should always have him with me.' 

' It's a pity that you will not !' thought 
Lottie, who felt her anger getting the 
better of her judgment; but she wisely 
remained silent, and lest she should be 
induced to say what in her cooler moments 
she might regret, she rose and bade her 
hostess ' good night/ 

i My dear Carlotta/ said Mrs. Crowe, in 
her most amiable tones, 'you are surely 
not going to bed T 
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9 





Lottie eould not trust herself to say 
more ; but Mrs. Crowe, who was as cool 
as when the conversation began, urged her 
to stay* 

'If we cannot talk about the theatre/ 
she said, 'we have at least one topic in 
common — my dearest brother !' 

Lottie's reply was a second short ' good 
night/ as she left the room. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

Having reached her bedchamber, Lottie 
sat down on the side of the bed and 
pressed her cool fingers to her burning 
cheeks; then she walked over to a writing- 
table and began a letter. 

' My dear Colonel ' (she wrote), 

6 If you have any wish that you 
desire me to carry out, may I beg of you 
to communicate it straight to me, and not 
through the medium of your sister. I 
also think you had better release me from 
my promise to stay at Sedgemore during 
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your absence. I am sure it will be much 
better for us both if I remain on the 
stage until I can leave it to live with 
you! 

' Your ever affectionate 

6 Lottie/ 



Having finished the letter, she placed 
it on the table to be posted in the 
morning. 

In the morning, however, things were 
considerably changed ; and Lottie felt glad 
that in the heat of her anger she had not 
been able to slip her hastily written note 
into the post. 

She was awakened from a refreshing 
sleep by Osborne the maid, who handed 
her the letters which the morning mail 
had brought in — one from her father, the 
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other from the Colonel. She opened them 
at once and read them, and after she had 
done so she cried a little for joy. Her 
father's letter was full of home news, 
while the Colonel's was one stream of 
love. 

' Oh, how selfish I was last night !' she 
said, going over to the tahle and tearing 
up the letter she had written to him. 
' But I won't give way to my temper 
again. I will hear with her — I will be 
happy, for his sake !' 

Having made this resolution, Lottie 
determined to abide by it ; and it was 
certainly through no fault of hers that 
she failed. The first part of the resolution, 
being within her power to keep, was kept ; 
it was in the second part that she was 
found wanting. How could she possibly 
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be happy at Sedgemore, with no occupa- 
tion, and no soul in whom she could 
confide ? Since the night of her first 
arrival, she had never let a word about 
the theatre pass her lips, though she 
had thought of it long and tenderly. 
She had talked to Mrs. Crowe about the 
Colonel and the war ; but the tone which 
that lady thought fit to assume so jarred 
upon Lottie, that she had almost come 
to regard the topic as distasteful ; indeed, 
had it not been for the Colonel's letters, 
her love for him might certainly have 
been dulled. She had thought once or 
twice of inviting down Carrie, but a 
moment's reflection had made her abstain. 
If the theatre was to be a forbidden topic 
in the house, certainly Carrie, who could 
talk of nothing else, must be a forbidden 
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guest ; and yet it was very hard that she 
should give up her friends, home, and 
occupation, to meet with so poor a 
return. 

' Why did the Colonel leave me here/ 
she said to herself again and again, 'in 
this lonely country place, with no one 
to speak to, no one to tell my thoughts 
to, but that icicle, his sister ? I'm afraid 
it's all a mistake. This isn't my world — 
these people are not my people — and 
even a fine house and riches can't make 
up for that. 9 

Nevertheless, she fought bravely, and 
succeeded tolerably well, until an incident 
happened which undid all the work of 
weeks. Lottie and Mrs. Crowe were 
sitting together at breakfast one morning 
when the Cape letters were brought in — 
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one for Lottie, and one for Mrs. Crowe. 
Lottie, having read hers through, looked 
up in astonishment. 

i Mrs. Crowe/ she said, * did you tell 
the Colonel I was not here ?' 

The lady reflected for a moment ; then 
she replied : 

4 Yes. I wrote to him on the day 
which he had fixed for your arrival, and 
I said you were not here.' 

Lottie bit her lip. 

' I wish you would let me send my 
news to him myself,' she said. 

'My dear Carlotta/ returned the lady, 
' I have never, that I am aware of, for- 
bidden you to do so. But hitherto, in 
writing or talking to dear Edward, I 
have never had anything to conceal.' 

1 And neither have I !' returned Lottie, 
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firing up a little, despite herself. ' But 
when things are told through a third 
person they sometimes lead to harm. I 
am sure there was nothing extraordinary 
in my delaying a day in town.' 

' Nothing at all, I should have thought,' 
said Mrs. Crowe. 'Therefore, I saw no 
reason why I should conceal it/ 

Lottie said no more, and the breakfast 
went on. When it was over Mrs. Crowe 
rose. 

' Are you coming out with me this 
morning, Carlotta ?' 

' Not this morning, thank you/ 

' I am going to make one or two calls 
which I am sure my brother would wish 
you to make with me/ 

i But as he hasn't made the request, 
I shall not be disobeying him if I don't go.' 
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The lady raised her brows; then she 
said : 

' Do you think of remaining at home 
all day ?' 

'Do you wish to write and tell the 
Colonel T 

To this Mrs. Crowe made no reply ; 
but, with her head held a little on one 
side, and looking the picture of injured 
innocence, she walked out of the room. 
Her silence had more effect than words 
would have had ; for Lottie, who all 
her life had been used to nothing but 
love and gentleness, burst into tears. 

i I can't bear it, and I won't have 
it !' she sobbed. ' Who is she, that she 
should insult me and make me wretched ? 
I am sure I have given up everything 
for the Colonel; and yet she treats me 
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as if I were his enemy. I will not 
bear it — I'll write and tell the Colonel !' 

But before she could settle down to 
her task, Lottie's generous little heart 
again proved to be its own enemy, for 
she thought : ' No ; I will not bother 
him with my petty troubles; for if — if 
he, should never come back again, I 
should like him to think that I had 
always been happy. He was good to 
me ; and when he comes back all my 
sorrows will be over.' But she wrote 
the following letter : 

' Dearest Carrie, — 

6 1 cannot stop here any longer 
by myself. If you love me, dear, 
come down on Sunday by the very first 
train. If you knew how I missed you ! 
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My dear love to you all. Telegraph at 

once to 

i Your loving sister, 

' Lottie. * 

Having finished her letter, she rose 
and rang the bell. The footman who 
answered it ushered in no less a person 
than Mr. Fred Weathersby. 

It is certain that by no possible con- 
catenation of circumstances could Mr. 
Weathersby have made his appearance 
at a more seasonable time. 

' Mr. Weathersby !' exclaimed Lottie 
in delight ; then she sat down and burst 
into tears. 

The young man looked at her in amaze- 
ment, scarcely knowing what to do. But 
he quickly recovered himself, and took a 
seat by her side. 
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' Miss Fane — Lottie !' he exclaimed, 
i what on earth is the matter ?' 

In truth, Lottie herself did not know 
very well what was the matter ; but the 
sound of her companion's voice awakened 
in her a certain sense . of shame at her 
own weakness. She quickly dried her 
eyes, and looked up with a smile. 

1 What is the matter ?' she said. ' I 
don't think there is very much the matter 
— I suppose I am a little home-sick, that 
is all/ 

They had both risen by this time. Mr. 
Weathersby took her hands and looked 
into her face. 

€ Home-sick ?' he said. ' Oh, Lottie, 
Lottie, what a brute I've been 1' 

' You I 9 exclaimed Lottie in amaze- 
ment ; but before she could say more, the 
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drawing-room door opened and admitted 
Mrs. Crowe. 

Lottie had said nothing and done 
nothing of which she was ashamed, and 
yet she drew her hands away and felt her 
face grow crimson. 

Mrs. Crowe, however, did not appear 
to notice, but walked straight up to Mr. 
Weathersby with outstretched hand. 

' How do you do, Fred ?' she said. ' Do 
you intend to make a long stay ?' 

'Don't know, I'm sure, aunt/ drawled 
Mr. Weathersby ; ' but I'm deucedly 
hungry.' 

1 So I suppose,' returned Mrs. Crowe ; 
then, turning to Lottie, she added : ' Car- 
lotta, shall I order breakfast for Mr. 
Weathersby ?' 

'Certainly, if you wish.' 
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4 Pardon rae/ returned the lady stiffly, 
* it must be as you wish.' 

' As I wish !' 

* Yes ; my dear brother's letter to me 
this morning reminds me that I have been 
lax in my duty. He says, " Look upon 
Lottie as if she were already my wife and 
the mistress of Sedgemore " ' 

' But I would rather not/ began Lottie, 
when Mrs. Crowe continued : 

6 My dear brother's will in this, as in 
everything, is my law. And he is right 
now, as always. By acting as he says 
now, you will certainly become more 
fitted for the position which you have to 
assume.' 



Lottie, stung to the heart, flushed 
crimson, and was about to reply, when 
Mr. Weathersby interposed : 
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' Look here,' he said, ' I'll save you 
both trouble by ordering it myself. Are 4 
you going out, aunt ?' 

' Yes/ 

' All right — 111 take care of Lottie till 
you come back again. James/ to the 
man who had answered his summons, 
( get me something to eat, and get it 
quickly, for I'm starving;' then, as the 
man disappeared, he offered his arm to 
Mrs. Crowe to conduct her to the carriage, 
which stood awaiting her at the hall 
door. 

As they descended the steps together, 
Mr, Weathersby said softly : 

* Aunt, haven't you been getting on a 
little too fast ?' 

The lady [looked up with a malicious 
light in her eyes. 
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' Fred/ she said, ' I hate her !' 

' Evidently, and you've let your feelings 
get the better of your judgment. You'll 
lose the game. I think the best thing 
you can do in future is to leave it to 



me/ 



To this Mrs. Crowe could not reply — 
but she bowed to Weathersby as the 
carriage drove away. 

'Well, Lottie,' said Mr. Weathersby, 
when he returned to the drawing-room, 
* I'm afraid from what I've seen that you 
and my amiable aunt don't seem to be the 
best of friends.' 

t No,' returned Lottie, ' we certainly 
are not, and I can't imagine why it is. 
Before the Colonel left she seemed as 
nice to me as she could be ; but ever 
since I came back here alone her conduct 
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to me has been full of veiled insult. I 
think she hates me/ 

i It looks like it, doesn't it ?' 

' And why should she ? What have I 
done to her V 

i You are her sister-in-law/ 

* Indeed, Mr. Weathersby, I'm thankful 
to say I'm nothing of the kind/ 

' Well, then, you are going to be, which 
is almost the same thing. If you didn't 
stand in that relation to her, I've no doubt 
she would think, as others do, that you 
were the most charming girl in the world. 
But there, don't let us talk about her— I've 
much more interesting things to tell you ; 
but first, will you come down and see me 
eat my lunch ?' 

* Of course I will/ 
' Come, then ! ' 
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He took her hand on his arm and led 
her downstairs ; and Lottie was obliged 
to acknowledge to herself that she had 
not felt so happy since the day of the 
Colonel's departure. Mr. Weathersby, it 
seemed, had come to be the means of her 
salvation. She sat by his side at the table 
and joined him in his meal. 

Weathersby, who knew the ways of the 
house, ordered up a bottle of champagne 
and made Lottie sip a glass, so that she 
soon became her old self again. 

'Now,' said Mr. Weathersby, when the 
meal was over, ' I feel like a giant re- 
freshed. Well adjourn to the governor's 
study, and if you don't mind, Lottie, I'll 
smoke a cigar while I tell you my news. 
James, you can bring my hand : bag to me, 
and then leave us alone till lunch-time.' 
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They went to the study; Mr. Weathersby 
took an easy-chair on one side of the fire, 
Lottie the other. When they were comfort- 
ably settled with the hand-bag beside them, 
Mr. Weathersby felt in his pocket; then he 
produced and held towards Lottie an open 
box of cigarettes. 

' Take one/ said he. 

Lottie looked up amazed. 

1 Take one !' she exclaimed. ' Smoke here V 

' Certainly. You do smoke, don't you V 

'Of course I do not; why, if Mrs. 
Crowe knew ' 

'That for Mrs. Crowe/ returned Mr. 
Weathersby snapping his fingers ; ' she 
has evidently been doing her best to make 
your life a burden to you, and you must 
have your revenge. Take one, Lottie, 
just to keep me company/ 
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But Lottie firmly refused ; and 
Weathersby, finding all his arguments 
fail, at length shut up the box and re- 
turned it to his pocket. 

* Ah, Miss Fane/ said he, ' I fear you 
are like most of your sex — ungrateful. 
Here have I travelled all these miles, 
and you've never yet said "I'm glad to 
see you." ' 

' But I've thought it,' said Lottie, 
' more than a dozen times since you 
entered the house to-day. I was wretched 
— inexpressibly wretched — and somehow 
you have made everything bright and 
bearable to me.' 

' Then you are glad I came ?' 

' Glad ? — - ah, Mr. Weathersby, you 
don't know how glad — because you don't 
know what it is for me to be solitary. 
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Fancy, me, who have been used to spend 
every evening in the theatre, having to 
sit here alone, or worse than alone, in the 
drawing-room, with nothing to do and not 
a soul to speak to. It has been terrible. 
They might just as well have put me in my 
coffin and buried me alive !' 

' Poor little Lottie ! — I may call you 
Lottie, mayn't I ?' 

' Lottie ? — yes, let it be always Lottie ; 
— it reminds me of home.' 

'And what did you do all those long 
weary evenings that you speak of — were 
you always alone with your amiable relative 
that is to be ?' 

1 No ; sometimes Dr. Perkins came in ; 
but it was all the same to me — they always 
talked about things that I knew nothing 
of, while I ' 
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1 Yes, while you ?' 

' Well, I used to sit in a shady corner 
of the room and watch the clock, and try 
to imagine that I was playing "Endymion;" 
then, when the evening was over — when I 
knew that Carrie, Pa, and Ma would be 
home at supper — I used to feel so utterly 
lonely that I would creep up to bed and cry 
myself to sleep/ 

Mr. Weathersby was silent for a moment 
or so, quietly watching the smoke as it 
mounted in curling wreaths from his 
cigar. 

Suddenly Lottie spoke. 

' How silly I have been !' she said. 

< Silly— how r 

i In telling you all this. I know I 
should not have done it.' 

' And why not, Lottie ? Good heavens ! 
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what harm have you possibly done — to 
whom could you talk if not to me ? 
Lottie, do you know why I came down 
to Sedgemore Y 

Lottie laughed rather awkwardly. 

' To enjoy the country, I suppose,' she 
said. 

' All right/ said Mr. Weathersby ; 
* perhaps it was to enjoy the country. I 
know ever since that first night of 
"Endymion" I've hated town; so at last 
I said to myself, " I'll take a run down 
to Sedgemore. Lottie's almost a relation 
of mine now — luckily for me — so I'm 
sure she'll forget all ^that's past and gone, 
and give me a welcome." ' 

To this Lottie made no reply. She 
felt that the conversation was drifting 
towards dangerous ground, and was 
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wondering how she could tarn it, when 
her eye fell upon the black bag. 

' Have you got anything in there for 
me?' 

He answered with a question. 

4 Have you been well posted up in 
papers since you left town ?' 

' Well posted up in papers !' said 
Lottie. * Indeed, I haven't seen one since 
I came. Carrie says, if I do a thing I 
must do it thoroughly, and that if I 
read theatrical papers it would only make 
me dissatisfied at having given up the 
stage.' 

' Upon my word, Lottie, I don't know 
why you did it.' 

* Why I gave up the stage ? To please 
the Colonel.' 

' 1 thought it was to please yourself.' 
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'To please myself? Mr. Weathersby, 
how could you ! Wasn't I a hundred 
times happier on the stage than ever I've 
been off it ? But there 1' she continued, 
suddenly correcting herself; ' what is the 
use of regretting ? The public is fickle, 
at best, and I expect by this time I am 
almost forgotten.' 

4 There you are wrong ; and if you 
chose to return to the stage to-morrow, 
you'd get the biggest reception of any 
woman in town. It's all very well for 
you to mope here, and, because these 
country bumpkins can't appreciate you, 
fancy it's the same all the world over. 
You should go up to town and hang 
about the clubs and theatres, and you'd 
hear a very different tale.' 

' Yes ?' said Lottie, who, blushing 
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delightedly, was beginning to feel some 
of the old stage fever creep over her. 

i Wherever I go/ continued Mr. 
Weathersby, ' it's the same old cry : 
" What have you done with Miss 
Fane?" Look here — the papers are full 
of you !' 

He opened his bag as he spoke, took 
out a goodly collection of papers, mostly 
theatrical, and indicating certain para- 
graphs, handed them to her one by one. 
Thus she read : 



* We learn with considerable regret that 
one of our most charming actresses, Miss 
Lottie Fane, has retired from the scene 
of her former triumphs to enter into the 
state of matrimony. We wish the young 
lady, whose absence from amongst us we 
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shall never cease to regret, all happiness 
and prosperity.' 

In another she read : 

' So pretty little Lottie Fane is going 
to be married. Perhaps she is wise ; and 
we wish her all happiness. But before 
retiring entirely from public life, it was 
surely somewhat cruel of the little charmer 
not to give her friends the opportunity 
of saying farewell/ 

In the next issue of the same paper she 
read: 

i In answer to our paragraph last week 
relative to the public favourite, Miss Fane, 
a correspondent writes : ' ' It is not too 
late for Miss Fane to retrieve the error 
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of which you speak. Why does she not 
announce a benefit, and thus give her 
numerous friends and admirers one last 
opportunity of testifying their regard ?" 
Perhaps the lady will take the hint.' 

There were numerous others all in the 
same strain. At last she came upon a 
full-page engraving. It was a picture of 
herself, dressed as a bride, being led to the 
altar by a stout elderly gentleman in a 
military coat. Instead of the usual wreath 
of orange blossoms she wore the honoured 
chaplet of bay. 

Lottie looked up with irradiated face, 
and was about to speak, when suddenly a 
gong sounded through the house. 

Lottie started. 

1 Luncheon time already/ she said; ' how 
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quickly the morning has gone ! Why, what 
shall I do with these papers ?' 

i Leave them with me/ said Mr. 
Weathersby ; ' I'll take them down to the 
drawing-room, and we'll finish looking them 
through after lunch.' 

' Oh no,' said Lottie quickly, ' w r e can't/ 

' Can't ?— why not ?' 

* Why, because Mrs. Crowe won't let me 
even mention the theatre at Sedgemore — 
she says the Colonel wishes it.' 

Mr. Weathersby hesitated for a moment ; 
then he began folding the papers up. 

i All right/ he said ; ' we'll keep them 
here, and talk about them here — alone. 
Eh, Lottie ?' 

Lottie nodded, and ran upstairs to prepare 
herself for lunch, while Mr. Weathersby 
continued to fold the papers. 
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' So far so good,' he said ; ' she is 
happier with me than without me, and 
there is one bond of communion which will 
bring ns pretty often and pretty closely 
together !' 

Thus it was that the good fairy waved 
her wand and changed Sedgemore Park 
from the semblance of a prison to the 
semblance of a palace. When Lottie sat 
down to lunch that day she felt like 
another being. She had never seen the 
dining-room look so well, she thought, 
since the days when the Colonel and 
Carrie sat there. On entering the room, 
she was about to take her place 
at the side of the table ; but when 
Mrs. Crowe, ever mindful, it seemed, of 
the interests of her dear brother, pointed 
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to the chair of state at the head of the 
board, Lottie took it ; not in the shrinking, 
half-fearful way she had done formerly, 
but as if she were really a person of some 
slight importance, and fitted in every way 
to sit there. Indeed, so happy was she, 
thinking of her old triumphs and her old 
life, that she failed to notice the delicately 
veiled snubs which Mrs. Crowe felt it was 
her duty to administer ; or, if she noticed 
them, she took no heed. It was Mr. 
Weathersby who was always coming to 
the rescue, to defend Lottie and make 
things smooth. So, thanks to that gentle- 
man's skill, the lunch and the afternoon 
passed pleasantly away. 

Though Lottie was thinking a good deal 
of the papers which were hidden away in 
the study, and longing to get to them, it 
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was not until late in the evening — after 
the dinner was over, in fact— that her 
wish was gratified. Mrs. Crowe, having 
an important communication to make to 
the Vicar, departed with her maid, where- 
upon Lottie and Weathersby repaired to 
the study together. Mr. Weathersby threw 
himself into an easy-chair and lit a cigar, 
while Lottie knelt down upon the hearth, 
and surrounded herself with papers. How 
pretty she looked, as she bent over the 
papers, eagerly reading every line! Mr. 
Weathersby was so pleased with the sight 
that he watched her for some time in 
silence. At length he spoke. 

' Lottie !' 

She started — looked up. He saw that 
her eyes were full of tears. 

6 Lottie ! Good heavens ! what is the 
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matter ? Are you angry, or wretched V 
he exclaimed, as he rose from his chair 
and went over to her. 

She, too, rose ; quietly brushed away 
her tears, and smiled. 

' Angry or wretched ?' she said. ' In- 
deed, Mr. Weathersby, I am neither 
now.' 

' And you were both before V 

She nodded. 

'I am afraid I was a little of both. 

■ 

You see, it was all so new to me, and I 
was all alone.' 

' Alone ? — you had Mrs. Crowe !' 
'Yes; I had Mrs. Crowe; but I had 
been used to my own father and mother 
and Carrie. The Colonel went away, and 
I came straight from an affectionate home 
here .... You cannot understand, and 
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I cannot tell you, what it was like ; but 
I shall never forget my first few days at 
Sedgemore/ 

' Lottie/ 

' Yes.' 

'Did the governor leave orders you 
were to stay here alone— with his sister, 
I mean ¥ 

'No. He said I might have as many 
of my relatives down as I chose.' 

' And yet you have had none/ 

'No/ 

Lottie was silent after this. But 
Weathersby wished to know more. 

'Why didn't you have some of them 
down T he asked. 

Lottie looked at him quietly as she 
answered : 

' Because I love them. Besides/ she 

vol. ii. 28 
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added quickly, ' they would be quite out 
of their element here — in a house where 
the theatre is never mentioned, I mean — 
so it is much better as it is.' 

Mrs. Crowe's visit to the Vicar proved 
to be a very lengthy one. When at length 
she did return to Sedgemore, she learned 
that Lottie had retired for the night, 
and that * Mr. Fred,' as Weathersby was 
called by the servants, was enjoying his 
smoke in the open air. They were both 
thinking of the past, both trying to look 
into the future. Lottie was sitting at her 
bedroom window, gazing at the moonlit 
landscape about her, and feeling very 
happy that night. ' Three months,' she 
said. 'Yes, it must be that time before 
the Colonel comes back. Yesterday I 
looked upon it as an eternity, and thought 
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I could not bear it — and I am Bure I could 
not, if I had been left alone with her. 
But now all is changed ; Mr. Weathersby 
has certainly made me happier, and I think 
if he will only come often, I will stay. . . 
Why should he not come ? there is no 
danger. I love the Colonel, and I am 
safe !' 

Mr. Weathersby, walking about the 
grounds, was, thinking of the pensive 
little figure at the window. 

' It's a scoundrelly business,' he said, 
- 4 and I feel like a scoundrel. Poor little 
Lottie ! Pshaw ! what have I to do 
with sentiment? Clara is extravagant, 
and if the old fellow doesn't marry I 
shall be his heir ; and after all, what does 
it matter to her ? — she's got the stage to 
go back to, when all is said and done.' 

28—2 
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With an impatient gesture he threw away 
the end of his cigar. 

'May all my sentiment go with it!' he 
said. ' I've set myself a task, and I mean 
to carry it through !' 




CHAPTER IX. 

* Well, what's to be the programme for 
to-day ?' asked Mr. Weathersby the next 
morning, when the little party of three 
sat at their breakfast. As he spoke he 
looked straight at Lottie ; she, however, 
was quietly finishing her breakfast, and 
kept her eyes on her plate, so it was 
Mrs. Crowe who replied. 

' My dear Fred,' said she, 'if you expect 
to find entertainment at Sedgemore at this 
time of year, I'm afraid you'll be woefully 
disappointed. It is unfortunately my day 
for district -visiting, so I can do nothing.' 
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€ And does Miss Pane go district-visiting 
too?' 

He had determined not to call her 
Lottie in public — it made an additional 
secret between them. 

'No,' returned Mrs. Crowe stiffly; 
< Miss Fane is not interested in the poor. 
I am afraid,' she added, turning with a 
steel-like smile to Lottie, * you are not a 
philanthropist, Carlotta.' 

' 1 am afraid not,' returned Lottie, with 
a strange look in her eyes. 

Mrs. Crowe sighed, and rose from her 
seat. 

* Perhaps you will be philanthropic 
enough to entertain Miss Fane, Fred,' she 
said, as she left the room. 

There was a slight pause : Lottie con- 
tinued to eat her breakfast, feeling conscious 
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of her heart fluttering and her hand tremb- 
ling, while Mr. Weathersby watched her. 
Presently he came a little nearer, and 
spoke to her in a very soft voice : 

'I don't think one would require to 
be much of a philanthropist to do 
that !' 

1 To do what ?' 

' Entertain Miss Fane. . . . Lottie, 
I'm so glad you never took to district- 
visiting !' 

i But I did ... ah ! you may well 
look astonished; you don't yet know the 
extent of my humiliation !' 

6 Humiliation, you call it V 

6 Yes ; and so would you, if you had 
watched the benevolent acts of Mrs. 
Crowe/ 

4 What does she do ?' 
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* Everything that is disagreeable. She 
overhauls their beds, their clothes, and 
their food, and makes insulting remarks 
about everything, while the poor people 
stand by, looking as if they would like to 
kill her.' 

' But she is very charitable T 

'Yes, with tracts. I never saw her 
give anything else. It used to make 
my blood boil to hear the things she 
would say; and of course I used to try 
to make things a little bit better. One 
day she happened to turn round and 
catch me giving a shilling to one of her 
people, and you should have seen her 
pious horror. She actually took the 
shilling away, and lectured me soundly, 
right before the people : said I was en- 
couraging vice and laziness, and uprooting 
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all the good seed which she had been 
sowing for years/ 

' What did you do ?' 

' What could I do ? I felt very angry, 
until I remembered she was the Colonel's 
sister, but I said nothing. The next day 
I sent the poor man half-a-crown . But 
I never went district- visiting again !' 

Mr. Weathersby drew his chair a little 
nearer to Lottie's, and seemed about to 
speak, when the breakfast-room door 
opened and a footman appeared. 

' A telegram for Miss Fane !' 

' For me !' exclaimed Lottie ; ' ah, yes/ 
she added, when she had read it, 'it's 
from Carrie ; she is coming !' 

' Coming ?' said Mr. Weathersby. ' I 
thought she was acting? and/ he added to 
himself, ' I believed the little vixen was safe/ 
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' Why, of course she's acting,' said 
Lottie ; ' but not on Sunday. She is coming 
down by the 10.30 to spend the day/ 

Mr. Weathersby hesitated for a moment ; 
then he said : ' I'm glad it's Sunday/ 

' Are you ? Why ?' 

' Because I must leave on Sunday morn- 
ing, and I shall be glad to know there's 
some one here to prevent your going melan- 
choly-mad/ 

' You are going ?' said Lottie, in dismay. 
i And you will come back again ?' 

* Why, yes. I hope so. In fact, I am 
sure to,' returned Weathersby. ' But we 
won't think about that now, Lottie ; we'll 
enjoy ourselves while we can/ 

When the pleasant bells rang out for 
the Sunday morning service in Amberley 
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Church, Lottie, equipped for a drive, was 
watching Mr. Weathersby pull on his 
yellow kid gloves. As that young gentle- 
man had decided to leave by an early train, 
and as she wished to meet her sister, they 
had agreed to drive to the station together. 

'I am glad we arranged it this way/ 
said Lottie, when she found herself loung- 
ing among the carriage cushions by Mr. 
Weathersby's side. ' I had no idea this 
drive was half so enjoyable. How lovely 
those church bells sound! After all, I 
think I like the country/ 

When they reached the station it wanted 
half an hour to the time of the departure of 
the train. Lottie and he, arm-in-arm, 
walked up and down the platform ; during 
that walk Lottie extracted a promise that 
he would soon return. Then she asked ; 
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' When will you come ?' 
He looked down at her with that strange 
smile of his, as he replied : 

* If I say when, will you promise to 
come and meet me ?' 

* Yes, with Mrs. Crowe/ 

4 No, without Mrs. Crowe — alone, Lottie/ 
She hesitated. 

' 1 — I am afraid she wouldn't think it 
right/ she said. 

* You're afraid T he replied. ' Has it 
come to that already, Lottie ? — the gover- 
nor's plan has succeeded, then, after all/ 

< His plan ! What plan T 

' His plan of making you an obedient 
sister-in-law and an obedient wife/ 

'Indeed, Mr. Weathersby,' said Lottie, 
drawing herself up, i you are quite wrong ; 
the Colonel had no such plan !' 
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' Then why on earth did he shut you up 
here ?' 

* Because he wished me to be happy/ 
He smiled again. 

' Happy with Mrs. Crowe !' said he* 
f I should say he wished you to get 
well accustomed to misery — before the 
marriage/ 

Lottie felt very angry, and was about to 
make some cutting retort when the bell rang 
for the train. Mr. Weathersby hurriedly 
took her hand. 

* Good-bye, Lottie — good-bye/ said he, 
warmly squeezing her fingers ; ' for heaven's 
sake don't look angry just as I am going ! 
I'll come on Tuesday by the twelve ,* say 
you'll meet me — alone !' 

i I can't say it, for I don't think I shall/ 
i They say men are cruel, but I give the 
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palm to women. Well, you know I shall 
come, at any rate, don't you ? Good-bye/ 

He still held her hand in his — he bent 
and kissed her cheek. Before she could 
recover from her surprise, the train moved 
off, and she was alone. 

Lottie still stood there, staring vacantly 
before her, and trying to realize what had 
taken place, when she was conscious of 
another train drawing up at the platform , 
and a minute later, Carrie, impulsive as 
•ever, rushed wildly along towards her, and 
clasped her in her arms. 

'Lottie!' she exclaimed, giving her 
sister a shake. ' Aren't you glad to see 

me?' 

' Glad !' echoed Lottie. < Oh, Carrie!' 
* Well, my dear, I wish you'd show it ; 

jou look as if you'd been turned into a 
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statue. I say, Lottie/ she added suddenly, 
4 how is she ¥ 

i She — whom do you mean, dear ?' 

' Lor', Lottie, how dull you're getting — 
why, the female raven, of course. Has she 
got invited out for the day V 

' No ; she is at Sedgemore.' 

' Well, I'm very sorry to hear it. I know 
she'll spoil our day, and if she begins to sit 
on Charlie — why, where on earth is he V 

'Charlie I' exclaimed Lottie, feeling her 
courage sink to zero ; * is he here, Carrie ?' 

' Why, of course he is, dear ; or rather, 
he ought to be, for he came with me. The 
fact is, Lottie, he's been overworking him- 
self lately ; so when I got your letter 
asking me down, I thought it would be a 
good opportunity for him to have a little 
change.' 
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Of the latter part of this speech Lottie 
did not hear a word. She was struggling 
between pride and affection. Her eyes 
were fixed upon Mr. Jinks, who, re- 
splendent in a Sunday suit of tweed, was 
making his way along the platform, and 
she was wondering how in the world she 
was to present him to Mrs. Crowe. 

• How are you, Lottie ?' said Mr. Jinks, 
giving his future sister-in-law a kiss. 
' Upon my word, it does a fellow good to 
see you again.' 

* You've been a long time coming up, 
Charlie,' said Carrie. 

' Of course I have, my dear. I knew 
you and Lottie would want a good hug ; so 
I hung back to hand about a few of my 
cards. If you will excuse me, Lottie, I'll 
drop some more before we close the scene/ 
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So saying, he walked jauntily up the 
platform, scattering scraps of paper on 
every side of him. Lottie lifted one, and 
read: 

The task over, Mr. Jinks returned to 
the two girls, and, when he heard that 
a carriage and pair was awaiting them, 
assumed an air of tremendous importance. 

' Beats my T-cart all to fits, don't it, 
Carrie ?' said he. < But never mind- 
never say die. If business looks up as it 
has been doing lately you shall have a 
carriage too. What do you say to a 

detour on the way back, Lottie T 
vol. ii. 29 
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' A detour ?' 

* Yes ; a little detour, you know, through 
a picturesque bit of the country. Carrie 
and I would enjoy it, shouldn't we, dear ?' 

Carrie assented, for, said she : 

'I'm not over-anxious to reach Sedge- 
more, now I know she's there.' 

' Carrie dear, don't be unjust — she — 
she is very kind,' said Lottie, determined to 
be loyal at the risk of being untruthful. 

' Is she ? I'm sure you don't look as if 
she was,' returned Carrie. 'But perhaps 
it's the country quiet that's made you look 
mopy. There ! don't let us discuss her — 
I've lots of home news that's much more 
interesting.' 

Carrie started with her home news, and 
was gratified to see that ere long Lottie's 
pale cheek flushed up, and her eyes began 
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to sparkle ; and when, after a long drive, the 
carriage drew up at the door of Sedgemore, 
she felt quite sorry. 

' I do hope you'll enjoy yourselves/ she 
■said. * I know it's rather slow here ; 
but ' 

1 Slow T echoed Mr. Jinks. ' My dear 
Lottie, it's magnificent ; never got so much 
material in my life. Talk about Kosher- 
ville for spending a happy day : it's nothing 
to this ! I've got the idea for three new cos- 
tume songs out of this one morning's drive/ 

* Have you ?' said Lottie, as the three 
walked up the steps into the hall. 

'Yes. First, comic countryman, with 
haymaking chorus, " Tossing the hay, 
lads ; tossing the hay !" Number two, old 
village schoolmistress, white wig, birch to 

flog the boys. Number three Hem T 

29—2 
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He suddenly came to a full stop ; his eye 
had fallen upon Mrs. Crowe, who quietly 
entered the hall. She started at sight of 
Jinks ; then gave him an amazed stare. 

' Mrs. Crowe, this is Mr. Jinks, my 
intended husband/ said Carrie, in rather a 
sharp tone. She had observed the stare 
and the start, and resented them. 

Mrs. Crowe gravely inclined her head, 
shook hands rather coldly with Carrie, and 
turned to Lottie. 

* Lunch is almost ready, Carlotta,' said 
she stiffly ; ' do your friends remain ?' 

' Why, of course,' returned Lottie, feeling 
her cheeks grow rather red. * I should like 
them to stay till to-morrow, if you've no 
objection.' 

Mrs; Crowe shrugged her shoulders and 
raised her brows. 
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' It is for you to command in this estab- 
lishment,' said she ; ' my dear brother's 
words were, as you know : " You will 
treat Miss Fane in every way as if she 
were already my wife and the mistress of 
the house." ' 

' Yes ; but if it's disagreeable V 

' Pardon me ! my brother's will is law, 
and for the time being you are his repre- 
sentative. It is for you to give your in- 
structions, for me to obey them. . . . 
Doctor Perkins is here, Carlotta ; with your 
permission he will lunch with us.' 

' Certainly, if you wish it,' returned 
Lottie. 

' If you wish it, Carlotta,' said Mrs. 
Crowe, correcting her. 

' Very well,' returned Lottie impatiently, 
< 1 suppose I do. James, will you show 
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this gentleman his room ? Come along, 
Carrie dear; we'll get off our hats and have 
lunch, for you must be starving !' 

' Upon my word, Lottie !' said Carrie r 
when the two girls were in the bedroom 
together, ' I wish we'd never come down — 
that I do !' 

' Why, Carrie ?' 

' I hate these sort of people ! As for that 
Mrs. Crowe, she makes my blood run cold 
all down my back whenever she looks 
at me/ 

' She's a little proud,' said Lottie. 

' Proud ? I'm sure she'd like to poison 
us — you and all.' 

' Hush, Carrie dear, she'll hear you.' 

' I don't care if she does. Who's she, to 
look down on everybody ? I don't know 
how you stand it — I wouldn't ; and if you 
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don't bundle her out of the house when you 
marry, I'll never come near you/ 

' After all, we must remember, dear, she 
is the Colonel's sister.' 

' And what if she is T 

1 Well, she's different to us, you see. I 
suppose we seem strange to her, and rather 
common. After all, she treats me with 
the greatest possible respect — rather too 
much so for my taste — I always have 
the head of the table, and feel quite 
ridiculous.' 

* Of course ; that's why she does it.' 

' Carrie, what do you mean ?' 

' It's to make you look ridiculous that 
she puts on these airs of respect. It's as 
much as to say,' continued Carrie, mimicking 
Mrs. Crowe, ' "This is the person whom my 
cherished brother chooses for his wife. Very 
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well, observe her. I carry out his wishes, 
but you see the result !" 

' Carrie !' exclaimed Lottie indignantly; 
4 it's not true. If I thought she meant that, 
I'd ' 

< Yes V 

' But I can't believe it — she would never 
be so ungenerous, so unkind. There — 
don't speak of it again, dear, for it makes 
me very miserable.' 

' All right, Lottie, don't mope, and I'll 
own I'm wrong.' 

They kissed each other as if they were 
making up a quarrel, and hurried downstairs 
together. They found Mr. Jinks awaiting 
them in the hall, while in the drawing-- 
room were Doctor Perkins and Mrs. Crowe. 
Carrie walked forward with extended hand 
to renew her acquaintance with the doctor. 
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Mr. Jinks, after having given his most thea- 
trical bow, was transfixed with admiration. 

' There's another wonderful "make up, 
he said, in an aside to Lottie ; ' I must 
take a note of it.' 

Diving into the breast-pocket of his coat, 
he produced his pocket tablets, and began 
making notes of the Doctor's attire — i Knee 
breeches; silk stockings ; grey wig/ etc. 

He had proceeded thus far when the 
Doctor, who had been watching him in 
amazed silence, asked blandly : 

* An artist, sir ?' 

' Ah !' said Mr. Jinks, starting ; * well — 
ah — yes — an artiste /' 

' You will find this neighbourhood full of 
excellent studies,' continued the Doctor, in 
his grandest tones. ' Pray what is your 
speciality — landscape, or the human figure?' 
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' Oh ! — figure, sir, figure !' said Mr* 
Jinks. 

' Ah! I see/ continued the Doctor; 'a 
painter of genre subjects !' 

During the above conversation Lottie had 
been undergoing a struggle ; at length her 
straightforward honesty asserted itself, and 
she stepped forward. 

' You have misunderstood, I am afraid. 
Doctor ; Mr. Jinks is not an artist, but an 
artiste. He is ' 

' Lottie, don't F said Carrie, pulling at 
her sleeve. 

' Why not, Carrie ? There's nothing to 
be ashamed of. Mr. Jinks/ she added, 
turning to the Doctor, ' is a comic singer.' 

*A what!' exclaimed the Doctor, in 
horror. ' My dear Miss Fane ! a comic 
singer ? Dear me!' 
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He produced his eyeglass and gazed at 
Mr. Jinks as if he were some curious 
kind of animal. Mrs. Crowe's face grew 
black as night, and Carrie's flushed in hot 
indignation. The only person who seemed 
unaffected was the one most concerned. 
Mr. Jinks, who was the soul of good nature, 
smiled amicably upon the Doctor as he said : 

6 Yes, Doctor — professional — perhaps 
you've heard of the Great Jinks ?' 

4 No, sir !' said the Doctor haughtily ; 
' never !' 

1 " It's never too late to mend," Doctor,' 
continued Mr; Jinks brightly ; ' so the 
next time you're in London come to my 
entertainment, " Two hours of laughter 
with the Great Jinks 1" Send round your 
card, and I'll pass you in with the greatest 
of pleasure!' 
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1 Sir, I never go to any kind of entertain- 
ment ! ' 

6 What ! never V 

' No, sir — never !' and the Doctor turned 
away, as if the subject were at an end. 

The two hours which followed were by 
no means pleasant to any one of the party. 
When the lunch was announced they went 
down to it in a sort of hesitating, straggling 
manner, Mrs. Crowe having plainly inti- 
mated, without speech, that she declined to 
fall so low as to take the arm of a common 
music-hall singer, and that she was too 
well-bred to appropriate the only arm upon 
which it was fit for her to leau. During 
the lunch both the Doctor and Mrs. Crowe 
maintained a dignified silence, while Mr. 
Jinks, after having made two or three 
ineffectual efforts at conversation, relapsed 
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into silence too. The meal over, Mrs. 
Crowe and the Doctor rose. 

* I expect, Carlotta/ said Mrs. Crowe, 
' I shall not be able to return until dinner- 
time/ 

' In that case,' cut in Carrie, * I'll wish 
you good-bye/ 

i Carrie !' exclaimed Lottie ; ' what do 
you mean, dear ?' 

' Our train goes at six/ continued Carrie 
calmly, ' and you don't dine till seven. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Crowe ; good-bye, Doctor 
Perkins/ 

She gave them a nod apiece, while Mr. 

Jinks bestowed upon them a profound bow. 

* Carrie, what does it mean ?' cried 

Lottie, when she found herself with only 

her sister and Mr. Jinks. 

' It means,' said Carrie, ' that if I stayed 
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one night beneath this roof I should 
strangle her. There — don't you worry 
yourself, Lottie. It's no fault of yours, 
my dear. But you must not try to bring 
us together again. It won't do !' 

< Oh, I am sorry — so very sorry ! . . . . 
Do you know, Carrie, I sometimes think 
my engagement to the Colonel is a 
mistake !' 

6 The Colonel ? There you're wrong, 
Lottie. The Colonel is the dearest, 
kindest, best of men. If he had been here 
to-day wie shouldn't have been insulted like 
this!' 

' Carrie, my dear, perhaps you're too 
hard upon the lady,' said Mr. Jinks, 
anxious to make peace. 

i Hard I I tell you, Charlie, she's a cat, 
and so long as she is in this house there 
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-will be no happiness in it for Lottie. Look 
down upon us, indeed! If she did any- 
thing half as honourable as earning her 
living she might have something to be 
proud of ... . but there, we won't talk 
of it, if it distresses you, Lottie. We've 
always something to be thankful for, they 
say, and I do fervently thank heaven that 
she's disposed of for the rest of the day.' 




CHAPTER X. 

That same night, Carrie and Mr. Jinks 
took their departure, and no amount of per- 
suasion on Lottie's part could induce Carrie 
to give a promise to come back again. 

' No, my dear, it won't do !' said Carrie, 
when the two girls stood on the platform 
kissing each other ; ' we're like oil and 
water, and the more you try to mix us the 
worse we shall be. It's all very well for 
you — you're pretty well used to it, and must 
make the best of it till the Colonel comes 
home.' 

Then the train came up, and as it moved 
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away again, Carrie looked out of the 
window at her sister and murmured : 

* Poor Lottie!' 

'Poor Lottie!' said Mr. Jinks; 'my 
dear Carrie, there was a time, not so very 
long ago, when you said "happy and lucky 
Lottie!"' 

' Of course there was, Charlie, but that 
was when I didn't know what I was talking 
about. I used to think, as most people do, 
that when a rich man condescended to 
marry an actress, he made her an object of 
envy to all her friends.' 

' And you don't think so now ?' 

'No; I think now it's the woman and 
not the man who confers the favour. 
Colonel Sedgemore is rich : his fiend of a 
sister thinks he is making an immense 
sacrifice ; she forgets that when Lottie 

vol. ii. 30 
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abandoned the stage for his sake she 
abandoned the one great happiness of her 
life. Poor Lottie ! I almost wish she was 
back again. I don't believe she'll ever be 
happy with people like that.' 

Meanwhile Lottie was thinking very 
much the same thing. When the train 
moved away she re-entered her carriage, 
and as it was slowly driven back through 
the ever- darkening lanes towards Sedge- 
more Park, Lottie began to understand that 
it required something more than a fine 
house, fine carriages, and money to make 
up the happiness of life. She thought 
with regret of those happy hard-working 

■ * 

nights at the theatre, of those delightful 
Saturday nights when, with her well-earned 
cheque in her pocket, she hurried out of the 
stage door with Carrie to buy something nice 
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for those at home ; then she thought of her 
first party, and of her first meeting with 
the Colonel. 

' After all/ she murmured, ' he is different. 
I will strive on for his sake ; when he comes 
back all will be so changed/ 

Time passed on : days flew into weeks, 
weeks into months, and the aspect of things 
at Sedgemore Park remained much the same 
as they had always been. Mrs. Crowe's 
plans, well laid and well carried out, 
seemed, much to that lady's chagrin, to 
be signally failing : she could not account 
for it, except by one fact which she 
would not acknowledge — Lottie was so 
much better than she had believed her 
to be. Certainly, if the girl remained 
there, it was not because she had lacked 

30—2 
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temptation. Mr. Weathersby, generally 
believed to be a taking man, had 
brought all his fascinations into play ; 
and his amour propre had been considerably 
wounded when he found how little effect 
he was able to produce on Lottie. In 
fact, the girl was secure : she had on 
one occasion very nearly fallen in love 
with this young man, and having recovered 
from her first girlish infatuation, she knew 
that in future she would be safe. When, 
therefore, Weathersby came to Sedgemore, 
which he pretty often did, she was quite 
willing, nay, eager to be a good deal 
in his company. Where was the harm ? 
she asked herself again and again. Since 
she had been cut off from all communion 
with her own family, Weathersby was 
the only kindred spirit who came her 
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way, and she was only too glad to 
forget any indiscretion he might have 
committed and regard him as a friend. 
But the friendship existing between them 
had, on one occasion, very nearly been 
brought to an end; for he, presuming 
upon the latitude of Lottie's manner, had 
dared to offer her something more than 
friendship. He had made open love to 
her, and had been repulsed for his pains. 
The breach between them threatened to 
last ; but at length Lottie, at the young 
man's urgent solicitation, promised to try 
and forget. 

All this Mrs. Crowe knew; and it led 
her to the very verge of despair. 

' The girl is craftier than I thought, 
Fred,' she said one day, ' and unless we act 
decisively and quickly we shall be lost/ 
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'I really don't see what more we can 
do, aunt/ drawled the young man. 

, 'Of course not/ returned the lady 
irritably ; ' when there is a little trouble, 
and a little manipulation required, a man 
never can see what there is to be done. 
Don't you know that the war is ended, 
and that my brother will soon be home ?' 

' Yes, he will/ 

'And when he does come, I suppose 
you think he couldn't do better than 
marry that girl, and make her the mistress 
of his house ?' 

To this Mr. Weathersby said nothing. 
He got up in his usual cool way and 
strolled over to the window ; but his 
face was burning uncomfortably, while 
his hands were as cold as ice. He knew 
that the Colonel's marriage was the one 
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thing, on earth which he did not wish; 
not so much because he dreaded losing 
Sedgemore, but because he himself had 
fallen in love with Lottie. The net 
which had been laid for her had closed 
upon him ; he had worked his own 
destruction. He was still standing at 
the window when Mrs. Crowe, who had 
quietly left the room, suddenly returned. 
Her hands were trembling now, and her 
face was as white as death. 

' Fred,' she said, as her tremulous fingers 
closed upon his arm, ' didn't I hear you say 
you were going up to town this afternoon ?' 

'Yes, I thought of going,' returned the 
young man ; ' why ? Do you want me to 
stay ?' 

* No, I want you to go. You must go, 
Fred, and you must take Carlotta with you/ 
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' Take Lottie ? — rubbish, you know very- 
well she wouldn't consent.' 

4 Then she must be made to go. She 
must be out of this house to-night, or 
heaven only knows how it will all end.' 

Weathersby made no reply; he under- 
stood, or thought he understood, and he 
deemed it the wisest plan to ask for no ex- 
planation. For a moment he hesitated ; 
then he quietly left the room. He went in 
search of Lottie, and he found her in the 
library writing a letter. 

' It's to the Colonel,' she said, looking 
up brightly as the young man came in ; 
' but don't go, Fred ; I shall be finished in 
two or three minutes, and will talk to you/ 

He closed the door and sat down in an 
easy chair to wait for her. As soon as the 
letter was finished, she turned round to chat. 
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' Have you heard from the governor 
lately ?' asked Weathersby. 

'No, I have not/ returned Lottie; 'he 
has not written for several mails, and I 
cannot understand it/ 

A few weeks before that day, Weathersby 
would have suggested that in all probability 
the Colonel had grown fickle ; now he 
merely said : 

' You know, of course, he has written to 
Mrs. Crowe ?' 

' Yes/ said Lottie ; ' I know that/ 

She felt her cheeks redden and her heart 
grow a little hard when she remembered 
how these letters had been ostentatiously 
brandished before her. At sight of Lottie's 
downcast face Mrs. Crowe had been ever 
ready to sympathize with her. 

* Of course, it is very hard for you, dear ; 
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it looks like a little slight, does it not? 
Doubtless my dear brother has his reasons ; 
of course you feel it, but you must try not 
to be jealous of his great love for me.' 

To speeches such as these Lottie had 
said nothing ; but they had left their mark, 

' I suppose/ said Mr. Weathersby, ' the 
governor will soon be home ?' 

i Yes, very soon.' 

' And you will be glad T 

She looked up in wonder. 

* Glad ?' she echoed ; * glad ? — when all 
these weary months are ended !' 

' Yes, of course you'll be glad. When 
he comes you'll try to forget all these 
months — you'll try to forget me*' 

Again she looked at him in wonder. He 
was decidedly changing, and she said so. 

' I shall certainly not forget you/ she 
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eaid. * You are the one person who has 
made all these months endurable to me — 
the one friend I have found in this new 
world ; I shall always remember that !' 

To this Mr. Weathersby said nothing ; he 
had half turned from her, but was covertly 
watching her face. He seemed to be under- 
going some mental struggle. Presently he 
spoke, casting off as he did so all his gloom. 

' Lottie/ he said, ' I'm off to town this 
afternoon.' 

« Off to town ; why ?' 

He smiled. 

4 Is it possible you have forgotten — 
have all the interests of the old life passed 
away so completely ? Doesn't Carrie 
appear in a new piece to-night ?' 

'You are going to see her?' asked 
Lottie, with sparkling eyes. 
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' Yes. I'm going to take some friends ; 
and for the sake of old times I mean 
to throw the little one a bouquet/ 

Lottie's face was all animation now ; 
she actually took Mr. Weathersby's hand. 

' Thank you from the bottom of my 
heart/ she said. 

Mr. Weathersby smiled ; his hand 
trembled as he felt the little fingers lie 
in his palm. 

' You would like to be there to see me 
throw it, wouldn't you, Lottie ?' said he. 

' Ah, wouldn't I ! If the Colonel was 
here I should go.' 

' Lottie.' 

< Yes/ 

* Couldn't I persuade you just for once 
to try and think I am the Colonel ?' 

* I don't understand.' 
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' Come with me to the theatre to-night.' 
i Go with you to the theatre ? Mr. 

Weathersby, you don't know what you are 

saying.' 

She turned coldly from him, while he, in a 
rush of feverish excitement, took her hand. 

' Lottie!' he exclaimed; 'for heaven's 
sake don't get angry. What harm would 
there be if you did come ? We should 
have a pleasant evening together — you and 
I, who are almost relations now ; and 
after the performance was over you could 
join Carrie and go with her home. Think 
again, Lottie, where would be the harm ?' 

Lottie did think ; and perforce acknow- 
ledged to herself that in carrying out 
the plan he had mentioned she could 
not possibly do harm. Yet she persisted 
in her refusal. 
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' I will not go,' she said. 

Weathersby turned away. 

'You refuse to let me give you even 
one happy day ?' 

i Don't say that ; remember what dozens 
of happy days you have given me already. 
If it hadn't been for you, Fred, I could 
never have carried out the Colonel's 
wishes and stayed here.' 

With this message Weathersby returned 
to Mrs. Crowe. 

1 It's no go, aunt,' he said. ' The fact 
is, Lottie's a good little girl, if she is an 
actress, and — and ' 

1 And — well ?' sneered the lady. 

i Well, I think we had better leave her 
alone.' 

Mrs. Crowe looked at him calmly, while 
the lady-like sneer upon her face grew 
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more and more pronounced ; then she 

bowed as if accepting his counsel, and 

left the room. But having gained the 

solitude of her own chamber, she felt 

all her calmness go : her cheeks turned 

white, her lips grew livid ; she was 

like a woman goaded to madness, about 

« 
to play some desperate stake for total 

loss or gain. She opened the secret 

drawer of her writing-desk and took 

out three letters, and held them for a 

time in her hand, wondering what she 

should do with them. They were the 

Colonel's letters to Lottie — letters which 

the poor girl had looked for eagerly — 

letters which she had cried for, never 

once knowing them to be so near. Mrs. 

Crowe had intercepted them, opened them 

and read them ; and the words of tender- 
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ness and love which filled them had 
made her hate the girl more and more. 
She held them in her hand for a moment ; 
then she struck a match and set them 
in a blaze. 

' " Dead men tell no tales !" ' she 
murmured. ' They may have been lost 
in the post — a thousand things may have 
happened to them, if they are never found.' 

She watched them nervously until the 
last spark had died away ; then she took out 
another little heap. Lottie's letters to the 
Colonel ? Yes ; there they were — the letters 
which Lottie had pored over in the solitude 
of her room ; letters which contained the 
outpourings of her young heart — its joys, 
but not its sorrows ; the letters which poor 
Lottie believed to be cheering the Colonel, 
there they lay in the hand of her enemy ! 
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Mrs. Crowe had not taken the trouble to 
open these ; but she set her teeth, and 
crushed the paper in her small white hand ; 
then she applied her match, and reduced 
the whole heap to ashes. But she had not 
given up the game. Having destroyed 
these proofs of her former treachery, she 
sat down to meditate more. 



Meanwhile Lottie, all unconscious of the 
pitfalls which were being set for her erring 
feet, was sitting in the conservatory among 
the flowers. When Mr. Weathersby had 
left her, she had come thither with a book 
in her hand ; but now the book lay half closed 
upon her lap, and her head was thrown 
back ; for she was thinking. Suddenly she 
started — the sound of voices in the adjoin- 
ing room struck upon her ear. She half 
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rose, was about to make the fact of her 
presence known, when she heard the 
mention of her own name, and sank back 
into her chair again. 

* It is strange,' said a voice she recog- 
nised as belonging to Doctor Perkins, i that 
he should have wished her to reside here 
with you during his absence.' 

' Strange ? My dear Doctor, under the 
circumstances, it was but natural/ returned 
Mrs. Crowe, who was evidently his com- 
panion. 'Having determined to marry a 
person in every way his inferior — an 
actress, in fact — he wished not only to 
give her the benefit of refined society, 
but, knowing the habits of those persons, 
and, doubtless, having his suspicions, he 
wished to subject her conduct to the 
strictest investigation/ 
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Something more followed. What it was 
Lottie could not hear. Her breath was 
coming in suffocating little pants. She 
half rose; then sank back into her chair 
again. 

' I have carried out my brother's instruc- 
tions to the letter/ continued Mrs. Crowe. 
' I have placed that woman at the head of 
his table, and treated her in every way as 
if she were already his wife. I have done 
all this, and I have written him the result/ 

' You have told him ' 

' I have told him the truth, Doctor ; that 
her conduct has been scandalous, and that 
her flirtation with the only man who has 
ever come her way is the talk of the whole 
village. My poor brother ! he knows now 
'twas an evil day for him when he entered 
a theatre door 1* 
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' But, my dear madam, has he done 
nothing V 

'He has done all that he can do. He 
has left her last letters unanswered, and 
sent no word to her in mine. Yet, for 
all that, she has still the shamelessness to 
remain in his house.' 

Lottie could bear it no longer ; pale as a 
statue she rose, entered the room, and faced 
the speakers. Mrs. Crowe gave a little 
cry, the Doctor turned purple, Lottie spoke . 
She did not look at Mrs. Crowe, but 
addressed the Doctor. 

1 When Colonel Sedgemore arrives/ she 
said, ' he may wish to see me ; if he does, 
will you tell him I have returned to my 
home r 

'My dear Miss Fane/ began the Doctor, 
but before he could say more, Lottie had 
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left the room. In the hall she met Mr. 
Weathersby; he was dressed for driving, 
and his dogcart was at the door. He 
looked into Lottie's pale resolute face in 
wonder. 

' Good heavens, Lottie !' he exclaimed, 
' is anything the matter T 

'Not much,' returned Lottie quietly; 
'but I have changed my mind and am 
going with you up to town.' 

She passed up the stairs, and soon re- 
turned equipped for the journey. Mr. 
Weathersby was awaiting her at the foot of 
the stairs ; he was more agitated now, but 
Lottie did not notice it — indeed, she was 
hardly conscious of being lifted into the 
dogcart and driven away. 




CHAPTER XI. 

While the dogcart was rattling through 
the lanes the occupants of it never uttered 
a word; when it arrived at the station, 
Lottie, still silent, allowed herself to be 
lifted down, and when the train came up 
andWeathersby, selecting an empty carriage, 
put her into it, she took her seat in a 
corner and stared out of the window, seem- 
ingly forgetful of his very presence. Once 
or twice he thought of speaking, but a look 
at her face kept him silent. Thus the 
journey was made ; when the train was near- 
ing its destination, Mr. Weathersby spoke : 
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' Lottie,' said he, c are you going to trust 
yourself with me this evening ? Shall we 
go to the theatre together ?' 

'No,' said Lottie quietly; *I am not 
going to the theatre, I am going home/ 

She turned to the window again, as if 
the conversation was ended, but Weathersby 
spoke on : l Lottie, have you nothing to say 
to me ? do you mean that when we reach 
the station we must part V 

' Yes, that is what I mean/ 

* Tell me what has happened/ 

'I don't know what has happened; I 
can't tell what they have done- Heaven 
knows how it will end !' 

The train entered the station and stopped, 
Weathersby jumped on to the platform, 
lifted Lottie out, and stood irresolute with 
her hand upon his arm. : 
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* Will you call me a cab ?' she said 
quietly ; * I want to get home.' 

Still he hesitated ; what he wanted he 
scarcely knew himself — he only knew that 
he dreaded to part with her. So he stood 
motionless while the people hurried past 
them; and Lottie grew impatient. 

' I must get home/ she said. 

He called over a cab, put her in it, and 
was about to take his seat beside her, when 
she gently held him back. 

i Good-bye !' she said* 

< Lottie r 

< Yes/ 

' You're not going away like this ! I can't 
let you go — I can't lose you, my — my 
darling !' 

She hastily pulled her hand away, and 
said: 
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* Please let me go ; I want to remember 
that you were kind to me at Sedgemore.' 

He said no' more ; but as the cab moved 
away he murmured to himself that he would 
see her soon again. 

It was a night of festivity at the Fanes'. 
Carrie's first appearance in the new burlesque 
was to be celebrated by a little supper at 
the cottage at Camden Town. Precisely at 
twelve o'clock, therefore, a four-wheeled 
cab stopped at the gate. First Mr. Jinks 
alighted ; then came Mr. Fane ; with the 
united efforts of these gentlemen, a lady — 
no other, in fact, than Mrs. Fane — was 
handed out ; and lastly came Carrie with 
the baby. They were all in the best of 
spirits as they entered the house ; but 
having reached the little parlour, their 
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gaiety received a check. There, sitting com- 
posedly beside the fire, but looking the very- 
ghost of herself, was Lottie. She rose 
when they came in, and in answer to their 
exclamations of wonder said quietly : 

' I've come back home ; I'm going to 
stay, I think ; don't ask me any questions. 
I hope you're all glad to see me again/ 

'Glad to see you!' cried Mr. Jinks, 
who was ever the friend in need ; ' why, 
Lottie, my dear, it seems like a special 
Providence that you should be here to- 
night. It's Carrie's benefit night at home, 
and the party wouldn't have been complete 
without you.' 

* But, my dear Carlotta, surely something 
unexpected must have happened/ began 
Mrs. Fane ; when Carrie cut in : 

* Lor', Ma,' said she, ' don't speechify, 
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but get the supper. Here, Lottie, hold 
baby. I've made such a hit, my dear ; but 
old Caterer doesn't appreciate me — he's 
never done regretting that you re out of the 
bill!' 

Mr. Fane said nothing, but he managed 
when no one was looking to press Lottie's 
hand so warmly, that, for the first time 
since she had left Sedgemore, her eyes filled 
with tears. 

The supper passed off well : it was three 
o'clock in the morning before the little party 
broke up ; then Mr. Jinks took his de- 
parture, and Lottie and Carrie went to their 
room as of old. Having closed and locked 
their door, they sat down side by side upon 
the bed ; Carrie, holding the candle on high, 
cast a regretful look round the chamber. 

' It seems rather mean to you, dear, after 
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those fine rooms at Sedgemore I am afraid/ 
said she ; ' if I'd known you had been 
coming, I would have had it done up a 
bit ' 

Lottie silenced her with a kiss. 

* Don't talk so, dear/ she said ; ' heaven 
knows it wants something more than fine 
rooms to make one happy/ 

This was Lottie's home coming; she 
quietly slipped into the circle again, and 
took her place as if she had never been out 
of it. No questions were asked her, and 
no allusions made to the strange manner of 
her return; for Mr. Fane, who could be 
firm when the occasion required it, had 
specially ordered that Lottie was not to be 
questioned, and he was obeyed. So she 
stayed in the house from day to day, wait- 
ing and hoping. She had left Sedgemore 
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in a wild fit of indignation, but since then 
she had had time to think. She reviewed 
the situation carefully, and found she could 
do absolutely nothing. To return to Sedge- 
more was out of the question ; to write to 
the Colonel was equally out of the question, 
since he had never, she believed, sent one 
word of reply to her last three letters. If, 
as his sister had said, he wished to break 
with her, it would be better for her to be 
away ; if, on the other hand, his love for 
her was unchanged, he knew where to find 
her, and he would come. So Lottie waited; 
so she passed two days, which seemed to 
her like two years. Then a change came. 

The Fanes were seated at tea, when a 
letter was brought in and handed to Lottie. 
She took it, gave one glance at it, then 
flushed painfully from brow to chin. 
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She had recognised the writing as Mrs. 
Crowe's. She placed the letter unopened 
beside her plate, and tried to drink her 
tea; her hand trembled so violently, she 
could not raise the cup to her lips. . » - 
She rose, and taking the letter with her, 
left the room. Fully half an hour passed ; 
not a word had been spoken in the parlour, 
and Lottie had not returned. 

* Pa, shall I go to her ?' said Carrie, 
Mr. Fane shook his head. 

* I'll go, my dear.' 

His heart was full of forebodings as 
he mounted the stairs and knocked at 
Lottie's door. Keceiving no answer, he 
opened the door and entered the room. 
There was Lottie seated on the floor ; 
her head rested upon the bed, and in 
her lap lay an open letter. When her 
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father came in she lifted the letter and 
gave it him, and he read as follows : 

'Sedgemore Park. 

' My brother, who has returned home, 
desires me to send on the luggage which 
you left here. I have done so, and I 
trust it will reach you in safety. 

'Elizabeth Crowe.' 

Having read it, Mr. Fane looked at 
Lottie. 

' My dear/ he said, ' I don't understand 
it ; what does it mean ?' 

He took her cold hand in his; he 
lifted her up and kissed her white cheek, 
while Lottie cast her arms about his neck 
and sobbed : 

' My heart is broken !' 
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During that evening Lottie remained in 
her room ; the next morning, however, she 
came down to breakfast dressed in walking 
costume. She looked about five years 
older than she had done when she went 
upstairs only twenty-four hours before, 
with that letter in her hand. No mention 
was made of all that had taken place; 
for since Lottie had to bear pain, it was 
generally agreed amongst them that she 
should be spared as much as possible. 
Mr. Fane, indeed, on the preceding night 
had begged to be permitted to go to 
Colonel Sedgemore and heal the breach 
between them, but Lottie had firmly 
refused. It could never be healed, she 
said; it had been all a mistake from 
the beginning, and they must try to 
forget that it had ever been. So Mr* 
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Fane had told the story to his wife and 
Carrie, and it was agreed between them 
that nothing must be said to Lottie. 

Breakfast over, the two girls started off 
together ; Carrie had to go to rehearsal, 
and Lottie volunteered to accompany her 
as far as the theatre. She wanted, she 
said, to see Mr. Caterer. They took 
the omnibus at the York and Albany — 
just as they used to do in the old days — 
and as it rattled through the streets 
Lottie looked about her, wondering if that 
strange episode which had broken upon 
the tranquillity of her life had been but 
a dream — a sorry dream which had left 
behind it an aching heart and a weary 
brain. 

It was a bright spring morning, and 
the London season was at its height. 
vol. ii. 32 
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Both Kegent Street and the Strand were 
thronged, and Lottie, looking at the 
oddly mixed crowd, saw many faces 
which she knew. As she did so she 
drew the thick veil which she wore 
more closely about her face, and shrank 
back into the shadow. When the omnibus 
came to Wellington Street the girls got 
down, walked a few yards up a dirty 
side street, and then once more Lottie, 
leaning on Carrie's arm, passed through 
the stage-door and walked down onto 
the stage. 

The rehearsal had begun. The promp- 
ter's table was standing in the middle of 
the stage, close to the row of gas, and 
the stage-manager was busy cutting 
down the manuscript, glaring between 
whiles over his spectacles at the half 
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dozen sleepy musicians who represented 
the band. Everything was in the direst 
confusion, and everybody seemed to be 
grumbling. One young lady who had 
had a few lines taken out of her part 
was walking up and down the stage in 
semi-hysterics. Lottie was well accustomed 
to such scenes ; she had often been annoyed 
by them. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, she welcomed it, since it took up 
the attention of the company and set 
her free. 

Leaving Carrie at the wing to await 
her cue, Lottie passed on through half- 
darkened passages, up a flight of stone 
stairs, until she came to the manager's 
room. She found Mr. Caterer sitting as 
usual at his desk, with his secretary writing 
hard close by. When Lottie entered the 
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secretary left the room, and the manager 
gave her a chair. 

* Glad to see you back, my dear — very 
glad/ said Mr. Caterer, who prided himself 
upon never being astonished at anything 
he saw or heard. ' Can I do anything for 
you?' 

' Yes, Mr. Caterer,' returned Lottie. 
' I wish to come back to the stage/ 

'Ah!' 

He paused, as if expecting some ex- 
planation, and Lottie went on. 

' The fact is, I'm not going to be 
married ' 

'Not going to be married to Colonel 
Sedgemore,' said Mr. Caterer; 'but/ he 
added, as his only solution to the mystery, 
' I suppose there's some one else ?' 

Lottie shook her head. 
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'Indeed, Mr. Caterer, there is no one. 
I shall never marry V 

The great man smiled. 

* I've heard a few others say the same 
thing, my dear, and they've generally been 
wives a few weeks afterwards. However, 
"it's an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good;'' and the first lovers' quarrel has 
come in the nick of time. What do you 
say to becoming a manageress, Lottie Y 

' A manageress !' said Lottie ; ' where Y 

' Where ? Why, here to be sure, my 
dear — in London. Two days ago I became 
possessed of the Frivolity. I'm going to 
make a splash with it, and you shall be its 
head !» 

' But ' began Lottie, when the 

enterprising manager stopped her. 

c Listen to me, my dear. This is how 
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the matter stands. When yon made up 
your mind to leave ns I was in despair. 
Suddenly a happy thought struck me. I 
determined to trade upon the name of 
Fane. I got Carrie, and we both took her 
in hand. You coached her, and I pushed 
her, and between us we made her a " go." 
She is a good little thing, with plenty of 
pluck and energy ; and they like her. If I 
had only had the Variety, however, I 
should have put you in your old place here 
— for I know the kind of welcome you'd 
get — and we'd have sent Carrie into the 
country for a year, for she's a bit gauche y 
and wants a few angles rubbed of. A year 
in the country would do her good.' 

* Indeed, Mr. Caterer, you must not do 
that, ' broke in Lottie. € I would not displace 
Carrie. That was not what I meant at all/ 
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'No necessity, my dear — none at all. 
But first listen to me for a moment. The 
Frivolity, as pretty a little theatre as you'd 
wish to see, is now my property. It will 
be announced to the public that, after 
thorough renovation, it will be opened 
under the management of Miss Lottie 
Fane. ... Do be silent, my dear, if you 
please. I know what you are going to say 
— you know nothing of management. So 
much the better. I don't want you to 
know anything of it. All I want you to 
do is what you did here — play the leading 
parts — for which you will draw your 
salary ; lend me your name, for which you 
will either receive a salary, or a share of 
the profits, whichever you choosei Lottie, 
you'll be the most popular manageress in 
London !' 
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Tie paused, and Lottie quietly shook her 
head. 

€ You are very kind, and very generous/ 
she said ; ' but indeed I cannot do it/ 

'Not do it! 9 returned Mr. Caterer, in 
amazement; 'you mean, I suppose, my 
dear, that you want bigger terms T 

'No; the terms are very good, but I 
cannot act in London. I want to go away, 
right away for a long time ; but I must work/ 

Mr. Caterer looked at her more thought- 
fully now ; he began to understand it was 
no mere frivolous lovers' quarrel which had 
brought her back to the stage. He noticed 
her pale sunken cheeks and heavy eyes, and 
he sighed : 

' Miss Fane,' he said, ' I am afraid this 
is a bad job.' 

Lottie said nothing; indeed, she could 
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not speak. She felt her eyes grow moist 
and a lump rise in her throat. She walked' 
across the room and looked at a picture of 
herself which hung upon the wall. 

' Mr. Caterer,' she said, without turning 
round, ' how do you think I should do in 
America ¥ 

' I am sure you would do well/ 

' Do you think you could arrange for me 
to go r 

i Yes; but reflect, my dear !' 

' I have reflected, and I know I must go 
somewhere — why not to America ? I have 
come to you because I thought for the sake 
of old times you would help me ; if you will 
not, I must try it some other way/ 

'I will help you, little woman. How 
soon do you want to go ¥ 

* As soon as I can/ 
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4 Very well, leave it in my hands, and 

I'll do the best I can/ 

***** 

About eight o'clock that night, when the 
Fane family were busily at work at their 
respective theatres, the little maid entered the 
room where Lottie sat and gave her a letter, 

* There is a boy waiting below, miss, ' 
she said ; i will you please to ring when the 
answer is ready ?' 

The maid retired, and Lottie, opening 
her letter, read as follows : 

'Dear Miss Fane, — 

i What do you say to Australia ? 
Two years' engagement; must decide at 
once. If you accept, sign enclosed agree- 
ment and return it by the boy. 

' Yours truly, 

'Edmund Caterer.' 
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Then Lottie opened and read the closely 
written pages which the envelope contained. 
It was an agreement, the terms of which 
bound her to Mr. Caterer for a period of 
two years ; during that time she was to be 
the head of a company touring in Australia, 
for the representation of those pieces which 
had succeeded at the Variety, and in most 
of which she herself had already played. 
She was to receive a very handsome salary 
and a certain share of the profits, whatever 
they might be. A very good offer, since 
she wished to go away, for she knew that 
at the end of the two years she would 
return to London a tolerably rich woman ; 
yet Lottie paused, read it through again and 
again ; she ended, however, by signing the 
agreement and returning it to the manager. 

Lottie was sorely in need of sympathy 
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that night, and she went for it to the usual 
source. When the Fanes came home to 
supper they found that Lottie had gone to 
bed; but when Mr. Fane mounted the 
stairs with his bedroom candle in his hand, 
he saw his little girl beckoning to him from 
the threshold of her room. He went in, 
and once more they sat down together, 
Lottie locked in her father's arms. 

i You are sorry, Pa — I know you are 
sorry/ said Lottie, when she had told 
her story ; i but two years will soon pass, 
and — and it's for the best/ 

* We will hope so, my dear/ , 

€ It's better for me to work, Pa/ 

' Much better, my dear.' 

i And I couldn't have acted here. I 
thought of it. I struggled with myself, 
but I know I couldn't face the people yet/ 
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* Lottie.' 

4 Yes, Pa/ 

* I think after all, my dear, you love 
the Colonel !' 

Lottie was silent for a moment; she 
felt the scalding tears upon her cheeks, 
but she quickly brushed them away. 

i In two years, Pa/ she said, ' when 
I come back to you I shall be changed — 
I shall have forgotten.' 

Mr. Fane pressed her closer to him, 
and kissed her feverish cheek. 

' My Lottie — my poor little girl !' he 
murmured. 

After two years which would be dreary 
enough to him, he hoped that she would 
return ; but he knew that come what might 
she would never forget. 
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About an hour after the up-train carry- 
ing Lottie's box had passed out of Amber- 
ley station, the down train came in, and 
Colonel Sedgemore himself stepped out 
upon the platform. He looked eagerly 
to the right and to the left ; then a shadow 
of disappointment darkened his genial face : 
Lottie was not there! The porters were 
soon clustering about him, and were 
eager to give him a welcome. At the 
first glance they had recognised him? 
though he was bronzed by the Egyptian 
sun, and wearied out with hard travelling, 
for he had rested neither night nor day, 
so eager had he been to get home. He 
left orders for his luggage to follow him ; 
then, rushing out of the station, he looked 
round for his carriage. It was not there ; 
but a solitary one-horse fly was drawn up. 
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He leapt into it, and ordered the driver to 
drive at once to the Park. By this time 
the Colonel's pulse was throbbing with 
intense excitement; a horrible fear had 
come upon him that Lottie was ill — Lottie, 
whose pretty smiling face he had hoped 
to see at the station — Lottie, whose image 
had filled his heart during all those long 
weary months. Suddenly he remembered 
with sickening dread that for weeks past 
he had heard nothing of her; wildly, 
passionately, as he had written, she had 
never returned one word, and his sister 
had never even mentioned her name. 

' Good God P he murmured. ' If I 
have come back for this P 

The fly, which had sped quickly onward, 
entered the Park gate. Almost before it 
had stopped the Colonel leapt out and 
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entered the house. In the hall he met 
his sister ; she was as white as death. 

' Edward,' she said, f my dear brother, 
welcome home !' 

He took the hand which she extended 
to him, kissed the cheek which she raised, 
then said anxiously, casting a wild look 
about him : 

< Where is Lottie T 

i Hush !' said Mrs. Crowe. c Gome 
here/ 

She laid her hand upon his arm, led 
him into the drawing-room, and closed the 
door behind them. He looked at her 
again ; he noticed now, for the first time, 
that she was pale as death and trembling 
violently. 

* Good God !' he exclaimed ; i what is 
the matter ? Is Lottie ill — or dead V 
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Mrs. Crowe shook her head. 

' She is neither ! Oh, my dear brother, 
it would be better for you if she were dead ! 
Edward, she is gone !' 

' Gone V 

' Yes. Two days before your coming 
she left the Park because she knew she 
dared not meet you. Edward, she is a 
bad, wicked woman !' 

The Colonel leapt to his feet. 

i It's a lie !' he exclaimed. ■ ' I'll not 
believe it. Little Lottie false — my own 
little girl untrue to me ? It is not possible 
— it is not true !' 

Mrs. Crowe's cheek grew paler, and her 
hands trembled more and more ; she 
laid her hand gently upon his arm, but 
he shook it away. 

'I left her in your charge,' he said, 

vol. ii. 33 
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i and you have betrayed the trust ; what 
do you say she has done ?' 

Mrs. Crowe had turned away and was 
crying. 

' I cannot tell you/ she said ; ' it was 
an evil day for me when first I saw her ; 
it is through her, and only her, that your 
heart has changed to mi.' 

The Colonel rose and went towards her. 

1 My dear sister/ he said, ' my heart has 
not changed to you — it never changed ; all I 
asked was that you would accept Lottie for 
a sister, and love and cherish her for my 
sake.' 

' For your sake I did accept her. She 
came here, she was the mistress of this 
house ; she filled it with her friends — yes, 
with people who treated me with insult, and 
I said nothing, because I thought she loved 
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you; then I saw she was untrue to you, 
that while living under your roof as your 
future wife she was carrying on a love 
affair with one who should have been your 
friend/ 

' What do you mean ?' 
' I mean this,' said Mrs. Crowe, who was 
growing terribly excited ; ' that her conduct 
with Fred Weathersby has been simply 
shameless, and that although she knew you 
would be here to-day, she has left the house 
with him !' 

' Gone — with him V said the Colonel. ' It 
can't be true — she did not know I was 
coming !' 

'My dear brother/ said Mrs. Crowe, 
'you don't know what you are saying. 
Come with me, and I will prove to you that 

what I say is true.' 

33—2 
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She took his arm again, and led him 
from the room ; they passed together up 
the stairs and into Lottie's bedroom. How 
desolate the room looked ! All her things 
had been packed and sent away, but on the 
dressing-table lay a torn envelope and an 
open letter. The Colonel looked at it, and 
recognised his own writing; it was the 
letter which he had sent to Lottie, telling 
her the day and hour of his return home. 
Mrs. Crowe did not speak : she glanced at 
her brother's pale cheek and resolute eyes, 
and she knew that her victory was won. 

When Mr. Weathersby had taken Lottie 
away from Sedgemore that day, he had 
done so with little thought of the con- 
sequences of his act. Love and jealousy 
had for the time being almost bereft him of 
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reason, and when she cast herself thus 
voluntarily upon him, he had eagerly 
clutched at the opportunity of having her 
safe beside him, and far removed, from the 
Colonel. He did not go to the theatre that 
night; but after he had stood for a time 
upon the platform, watching the departure 
of the cab which held Lottie, he called up a 
hansom, and drove straight to his rooms. 

Til follow her another day/ he mur- 
mured. 

Mr. Weathersby was not a man who had 
been used to privation of any kind. Ever 
since that day — a lucky day for him — when 
his father, dying upon the battlefield, had 
with his last breath appealed to the gene- 
rosity of Colonel Sedgemore for his only 
child, that young man's lines had fallen in 
very pleasant places ; and in his later years 
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he had not altogether regretted the bullet 
which had laid his father low. Instead of 
being brought up as the son of a penniless 
subaltern, he had been converted at once 
into Colonel Sedgemore's heir, with, during 
his boyhood's days, Eton and Sedgemore 
Park for his homes ; when he had reached 
the age of manhood, he had elected to enter 
the army, not so much because he had any 
particular desire for soldiering, but because 
he thought it would be a nice easy way of 
lounging through life, and would afford 
him ample means, by cards, of adding to 
the moderate income allowed him by the 
Colonel. 

According to Colonel Sedgemore's ideas, 
the income enjoyed by his adopted son was 
by no means small. But Mr. Weathersby 
had expensive tastes. He was fond of the 
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turf, of horses, dogs, and those women who 
call themselves actresses, but in reality only 
adopt the stage as a means of advertising 
their charms; consequently he found his 
income small enough. But he had managed 
up to the present, by dint of cards and 
credit, and the prospect of Sedgemore, to 
gratify his tastes pretty liberally ; but with- 
out the prospect of Sedgemore he knew 
that his career would come to a sudden 
and most ignominious end. It was this 
thought which had made him fall in so 
readily with Mrs. Crowe's wishes when 
she had made her disclosures about Lottie 
Fane ; it was this thought which awakened 
him now from his first dream of love. 

It was the first time during his worth- 
less life that Mr. Weathersby had felt 
anything approaching the tender passion. 
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Hitherto he had come in contact with 
women as soulless and heartless as himself ; 
but Lottie's genuine nature had awakened 
in him some sense of shame. She had 
begun by commanding his respect ; after- 
wards she had won his love. 

But it is not in one day or one month 
that one can undo the work of a lifetime ; 
and in this case Mr. Weathersby's love for 
Lottie, strong enough in itself, was not 
sufficiently powerful to blot out his love 
for himself. Had he been a perfectly 
independent man — that is to say, had his 
marriage with Lottie -in no way interfered 
with his own personal comfort — he would 
have married her. But he was not an 
independent man. Moreover, the wild 
frenzy of passion which for a time had 
possessed him had in a measure passed 
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away, and he knew that a marriage with 
Lottie meant beggary and degradation. 

All these thoughts passed through his 
mind the next morning, when, after a 
refreshing night's sleep, he awoke in his 
chambers, feeling, when he looked back 
upon the events of the last few weeks, like 
one who had passed through a terrible 
nightmare. His work was finished — very 
successfully finished ; and, thanks to Lottie 
rather than to himself, he was still free. 
The only thing now to be done was to 
shape the future so that, while gratify- 
ing his own passions, he might protect 
himself against worldly loss. His medita- 
tions were at this point interrupted by the 
entrance of his man, who brought him his 
coffee, his letters, and his shaving-water. 
Weathersby sipped his coffee and read his 
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letters. Some of them were bills; others 
requests for bills long unpaid ; others were 
invitations to dinners, balls, and parties; 
and one was from Clara Harkaway. 

* Dearest F., (she wrote) 

* Can you come on the 12th ? 

The Prince will be here, and several nobs, 

but I'm as dull as ditch-water without 

you. 

' Your own, 

€ Clara/ 

Weathersby read them all, tossed them 
aside, and began to think again about 
Lottie. By this time he felt certain of 
one thing. If marriage with Lottie meant 
the loss of Sedgemore, it could not be 
thought of; but on the other hand, must 
it mean ruin? He thought and thought, 
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and at last he hit upon a plan. He 
would marry Lottie secretly, and his 
marriage must be kept a secret, he him- 
self going about town as a bachelor as 
usual, and hiding his wife away. Thus 
to the Colonel he could disclaim all know- 
ledge of Lottie, and secure his own 
future. 

He knew that this idea, if worked well, 
would prove beneficial in every way, since 
Lottie, once married to him, could not 
possibly marry the Colonel, and as her 
husband he would have sufficient power 
over her to forbid her making his secrets 
known. 

The scheme was a good one, and Mr. 
Weathersby resolved to carry it out; but 
there was no hurry, he thought. In fact, 
he believed that he knew women so well 
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as to feel snre that a little seeming 
indifference on his part would make her 
a more ready victim. He therefore allowed 
three days to pass ; at the end of that 
time he resolved to pay his visit to the 
cottage in Camden Town. Feeling pretty 
well assured of success, he was about to 
depart, when the door of his room suddenly 
opened, and there appeared before him 
the last man in the world whom he wished 
to see. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

That man was Colonel Sedgemore, but 
so changed was he by the sudden shock 
that had come to him, that Weathersby 
scarcely knew him. After the first feeling 
of surprise was over, Weathersby went 
forward and held forth his hand. 

'My dear Colonel,' he said gushingly, 
but with a touch of uneasiness in his voice, 
1 welcome back ! Have you just arrived, 
or have you been to Sedgemore ?' 

1 1 have been to Sedgemore/ 

He still stood by the door, and made 
no attempt whatever to take Weathersby's 
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extended hand. The hand was accordingly 
withdrawn, and that young gentleman con- 
tinued uneasily : 

'You — you have heard about Miss 
Fane?' 

The Colonel winced slightly, but he 
exhibited wonderful self-control. 

' Yes/ he returned ; € I have heard all, 
and that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing between us in future, I have come to 
request you never to enter my doors 
again/ 

' But, my dear Colonel V said Weathersby, 
aghast. 

' Silence, and hear me out ! You need 
not fear for your pocket. The solemn vow 
I made to your father I will keep; you 
shall not starve, but, I repeat it, we two 
must never meet again. If at any time 
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you force yourself upon me, I shall not 
feel myself bound by the oath I once gave/ 

And without another word the Colonel 
departed, and Weathersby was left alone. 
He had made no effort to detain him ; indeed, 
he had been powerless to do so, and when he 
found himself alone he sank exhausted into 
a chair. What did it all mean ? There 
was evidently a misconception, Weathersby 
thought, for instead of being triumphant he 
had played his trump card and lost. While 
he had been idling away his time in town, 
he had evidently been misrepresented at 
home ; his immediate step must be to set 
it right. 

Instead of going to Lottie, as he had at 
first intended, he made straight for Sedge- 
more Park, and having arrived there, he 
inquired in rather flurried tones for its 
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mistress. Mrs. Crowe was at home, but 
not visible ; he sent up again, begging for a 
moment's interview — the answer was the 
same : he could not have it. He sat down 
and wrote a note, and by bribing the 
servant got the note taken up to Mrs. 
Crowe. The note contained the following 
lines : 

4 My dear Aunt, — 

6 There is some misconception at 
work. The Colonel thinks that I alone am 
to blame in this matter. Shall I tell him 
all, or will you ? 

< Fred.' 

In two minutes the answer was brought 
to him. 

'You are at liberty to tell my dear 
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brother any story you please; after what 
has happened he will be so likely to believe 
you. I must request you to leave this 
house instantly. You know what the con- 
sequences will be if he returns and finds you/ 

Weathersby read the letter in amazement. 
Even in his darkest dreams he had not 
pictured this ; still, if he had reflected, he 
might have known that, having been false 
to her brother, she was not likely to be true 
to him. 

i Thank heaven ! ' he murmured, ' there 
is still one person who can clear me ; there 
is Lottie Fane !' 

He hurried up to town by the very next 
train. Having arrived there, he drove 
straight to Camden Town. His violent 
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ring at the bell was answered by Carrie, 
who informed him that Lottie had sailed 
for Australia the day before. Then he 
knew that his last chance had gone. 
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